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_ Due exuberant rejoicings on the morrow of the great National 
lection were, with the exception of those, relatively few, which 
| dwelt upon the embarrassments and perils of a huge majority, 
concerned with the crashing moral of the event for the Labour 
_ Party, and for that party alone. I am to consider that moral 
_ from the standpoint of a member of the Left Centre whose work 
Keeps him necessarily in a somewhat detached position. But 
| before coming to the main theme of this article, I wish to call 
attention to certain glaring facts of the political situation, as 
revealed by the election results. They are facts altogether beyond 
dispute ; and they are, or should be, of vital interest to every 
Citizen of a country which, according to Mr. Baldwin and Viscount 
Snowden among others, gave the world on October 27 a trium- 
phant justification of democracy. I will mention, as especially 
Significant, five of these. 
«\) The first is that the mass judgment of an electorate, based on 
| Universal suffrage with the single non-transferable vote, destroys 
the representative system. The present result in Parliament is 
Vor. CX—No. 658 641 TT 
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grotesque. Taking the figures of the contested seats, we find that 
Labour votes amounting to a third of the total poll yielded less 
than one-tenth of the House, while the votes of two-thirds 
of the electorate returned more than nine-tenths. We have 
all professed a full belief in the basic English tenet that repre- 
sentation in Parliament is our strongest national safeguard. The 
election of 1931 has almost disfranchised the Labour Party, a 
great constitutional division of the British public ; and the most 
eminent of Liberal elder statesmen, Lord Grey of Fallodon, is 
confessedly disappointed because the representation of that party 
was not entirely wiped out. 

Secondly, the election has made an end, for the time being, of 
the historic House of Commons. The virtual disappearance of the 
Opposition means precisely that. The most renowned debating 
chamber of the modern age has become a loose assembly of poli- 
ticians, pledged in bulk to support a nominally national Govern- 
ment, whose members—comprising three or four groups, divided 
on nearly all urgent matters of policy—were obliged on the eve 
of the contest to announce their inability to shape even a minimum 
programme of essentials. Such an assembly is not the House of 
Commons as known to the world. It cannot be the instrument of 
parliamentary government. 

Thirdly, we have one more overpowering demonstration of the 
fact that a mass electorate, on the British plan or the American, 
votes in an unhealthy atmosphere of fear and suspicion, and 
always against something. That something may be serious: it 
is usually unreal; it is always irrational. In the United States 
the Presidential elections of 1920 and 1928 offered striking 
examples. In England, omitting 1918 as sui generis, we have 
had 1924 and 1931. Such elections have a resounding force as 
declarations of the popular will. They have little relation, or 
none, to the needs and tasks of a democratic people. 

Fourth, this is the first occasion in our political experience 
when a Government has been returned to power without a state- 
ment of policy. The method is American rather than British. A 
Presidential candidate in the United States is expected, and often 
enjoined, to keep silence upon all vital issues. In England it has 
always been taken for granted that a statesman must declare 
himself. Mr. MacDonald, the head of a strangely discordant 
team, could ask only for ‘a doctor’s mandate,’ a ‘ free hand.’ 
And, speaking in the Guildhall on November 9, he thus summed 
up the emergency and the event which he characterised as 
unique : 

We made a national appeal. We are a national Government, ... My 
colleagues do not know what I am going to say. 

The non-realism of this attitude on the part of British statesmen 
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and the political public is staggering. There has been nothing like 
itin our annals. Dr. Gilbert Murray is only the first of a long line 
of prominent Englishmen shortly to be heard condemning them- 
selves for having voted in the ‘ weeping murk.’ 

And, fifthly, there is the new fact that the entire business of 
électioneering has been transformed, through adult suffrage and 
the wireless. A multitudinous electorate cannot be reached by 
circulars, canvassers, and meetings; even the election poster 
tends to disappear. Until recently the megaphone Press could, in 
a General Election, be combated by the platform; but to-day, 
we may safely guess, hardly 5 per cent. of the voters have ever 
attended a political meeting. The special power of the wireless 
has since the poll been discussed in many articles. The writers 
point out that the carrying of the national leaders’ speeches to the 
fireside has not only made their voices known over the land, but 
incidentally has destroyed the local public meeting and made the 
candidate, as orator, of almost no account. A broadcast speech 
has to be brief, and it has to attain a level of technical excellence 
not demanded by the platform. This is an important point, but 
it does not imply, as some have contended, that the listeners are 
removed from the spell of oratory. True, the element of mob 
passion has been done away with. But the broadcast speech can 
be so composed and delivered as to achieve a special rhetorical 
effect. The principal performers have come to understand this 
and are learning to make the most of it. Mr. Baldwin, for 
instance, whose reiterated jibe at oratory comes quaintly from a 
man who not seldom shows what skilful speech can do, is a master 
of microphone technique. Mr. MacDonald, whose platform style 
is bad for broadcasting, has at length found the pitch and pace 
for the studio. Lord Snowden has had no need to modify his 
style. As his audiences have always known, his speech is the 
utterance of the whole man, at the time; its quality is the same, 
whether he is visible or not. This election was the first British 
campaign in which the resources of the radio were employed 
in any degree worth considering. Henceforward elections will 
belong to the sphere of aerial warfare. 

So much for the five points of general interest in so far as I 
can touch upon them here. I turn now to the Labour Party in 
defeat and distress; and since my fifth point has a particular 
application to the present plight of Labour, I will begin by fol- 
lowing it out a little further. 

Under the older conditions of electioneering, as I have re- 
marked, the megaphone Press could be countered by the plat- 
form. Lord Northcliffe’s political influence was negligible. Lord 
Rothermere’s, taken alone, is hardly discernible. Except in times 
of war-fever, the Northcliffe papers were commonly on the 
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losing side. But since Lord Northcliffe’s day the conditions have 
changed.. Newspaper consolidations have overborne the critical 
and radical Press. It is an astounding fact that in the recent 
campaign the Opposition was represented, among dailies, by the 
Manchester Guardian and the Daily Herald alone—the former 
great journal performing a service which, as all fair-minded 
opponents will surely agree, was magnificent alike in the pre- 
sentation of news and correspondence and in editorial ability and 
temper. The daily Press, therefore, was almost wholly united in 
support of the National Government. It could not fail to wield 
an influence greater than at any other time. But—and here is the 
crucial point—it had in the wireless a new and all-powerful ally. 
Given the circumstances—the MacDonald—Snowden transfer, the 
National Government, and the Press-radio alliance—the smashing 
of Labour was a foregone conclusion. One inference at least can 
be drawn. The power of swaying a mass electorate—a power 
never within the compass of the newspaper trusts acting alone 
—now belongs decisively to whatever Government, or group of 
governing interests, may in a given crisis be able to command 
the combined great circulations and to move the popular mind 
through the marvellously selective and ingratiating waves of the 
air. Labour, in a word, stands no chance at all, unless or until 
it can find the means of educating the voters and then getting 
directly at them during all the stages of an election campaign. 


Labour was under no illusion before the polling day as to the 
fact of its defeat. Every tolerably instructed member of the party 
knew that a calamity was impending. Apart from all other con- 
siderations, there was the warning experience of 1924 and the 
knowledge that, as Mr. Lees-Smith puts it, unemployment brings 
down every Government in the end. But foreknowledge of defeat 
need not mean an advance estimate of disaster, and there can 
have been few who did not believe that Labour would be able to 
hold the 150 seats which were saved in the Red Letter election 
seven years ago. 

The realisation, of course, was terrific ; but it should be noted 
that reports from the country speak of the general body as being 
in good heart and the active workers of the party as being like 
unto them. And the strange thing is that the facts are so. Out- 
siders have thought that no party could sustain such a loss.as 
that of Mr. MacDonald and his two colleagues, who together made 
a trio of leaders standing before the world as the chief represen- 
tatives of British Labour. But this is not the view of the Labour 
rank and file. Their view, indeed, is exactly the opposite. They 
are asserting, and they are entirely convinced, that it was urgently 
necessary for the Labour Party to shake itself free from those 
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three leaders first of all; and in their present mood they are 
prepared to add that the price of liberation could not be too high. 
Even a parliamentary group reduced to 52 is, in the hotter or 
sterner tabernacles of Labour, looked upon without dismay. 

Now it is clearly essential that the public outside the Labour 
movement should have a reasonable understanding of the facts 
concerning the MacDonald-Snowden problem, as those facts pre- 
sent themselves to the great majority of the Prime Minister’s 
former followers. I will endeavour to state them in objective 
terms, avoiding as far as may be the expression of personal 
judgment or feeling. And we may leave Mr. J. H. Thomas out 
of account ; for he, although once an important member of the 
L.L.P., has for many years stood wholly upon his record as a 
trade union leader, perhaps the most successful of his time. He 
has not latterly been a representative figure in the political Labour 
movement. 

As leader of the Labour Party the Prime Minister was, to use 
his own favourite adjective, unique. It would be accurate to say 
that he has not properly belonged to any one of the divisions and 
groups composing the Labour Party of the past quarter of a cen- 
tury. By natural bent and by culture he is a Victorian radical, but 
his romantic temperament found its spiritual home in the Inde- 
pendent Labour Party created and inspired by his Scottish 
antithesis, Keir Hardie. The militant stage of the I.L.P. pro- 
vided Mr. MacDonald with a satisfying field for his oratory and 
evangelistic fervour down to 1906, when he entered the House of 
Commons, and until the searching trials of the war period. But 
he had done with the I.L.P. long before it dropped to the level of 
an impossibilist remnant. He has had no status in the trade 
union world, and as a consequence was conspicuously out of the 
inner counsels during the crises of the great strikes, between the 
syndicalist outbreaks of 1910-11 and the General Strike of 1926. 
For some years he sat in with the Fabian elect ; but he was not 
of them, and emphatically was not of the Webbs’ school. Nor, 
rather curiously, has he been near to the younger intelligentsia of 
the party—R. H. Tawney, G. D. H. Cole, and the rest. The Daily 
Herald, in all its varying stages, has been antipathetic to him, 
while the antagonism of the New Leader during its one brilliant 
time was an awkward snag. With a position in the country far 
surpassing all others (‘ There’s only one Mac!’ it was always 
said), and a popularity on Labour platforms unapproached for 
twenty years, Mr. MacDonald nevertheless has been a lone and 
problematic figure. 

The short Premiership of 1924 was a test period for him. As 
head of a Government representing less than one-third of the 
House, he accepted the logic of the minority position. No 
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domestic legislation was possible. But as Foreign Secretary he 
opened a new chapter of post-war diplomacy and enjoyed a 
dazzling half-year. And at the end of eight months he threw 
away his position at home by a series of tactical blunders which 
would have cost him the party leadership if there had been anyone 
to take his place. Returning to the Premiership in 1929, Mr. 
MacDonald seemed to occupy an enviable position. His Cabinet 
team contained men who had learned the business of adminis- 
tration. Right as usual in his instinct as regards Imperial and 
international affairs, the Prime Minister grasped the opportunities 
afforded by Mr. Hoover’s inauguration as President, by the 
modified attitude of Soviet Russia, by world opinion in favour 
of disarmament, and the crowning mercy of Lord Irwin’s Vice- 
royalty in India. Aided by Mr. Arthur Henderson’s sagacity and 
straight dealing at the Foreign Office, the Labour Government 
achieved a noteworthy foreign record; and it cannot with any 
decency be denied that, until the Snowden Budget of April, the 
repute of Britain among the Powers stood high. 

But Mr. MacDonald was Prime Minister of a Labour Govern- 
ment, and as such he could not maintain his hold by means of 
international successes, however striking they might be. The 
Labour Government had the very worst of ill-fortune in striking 
against the world collapse of prices and the unprecedented trade 
slump before it had been in office four months. The Cabinet's 
industrial programme was insignificant or worse, and its failure 
in the face of unemployment figures steadily mounting towards 
three millions was altogether distressing. The sending of 
Mr. J. H. Thomas, as special Minister for Employment, on a 
summer tour to Canada was a fantastic evasion. The holder of 
that office, the country felt, should have stayed at home and 
tackled with impartial courage the trade unions and the great 
employers. The evasion, however, had its tell-tale significance. 
It implied that Mr. MacDonald and his colleagues had no realistic 
policy for unemployment. Their survival was dependent upon 
the Liberals, who, until 1930 at all events, would have given 
cordial support to a constructive unemployment policy. But the 
Cabine could not pool resources with the Liberals in pursuit of 
such a policy, for reasons understood on all sides. And conse- 
quently, in respect of all the questions that are vital for a Labour 
Party, the Labour Cabinet was unable to function. Its supporters 
were forced to learn the disagreeable truth that their own 
Government in office was compelled, or thought itself compelled, 
to follow a line of conservative legislation and timid departmental 
activity. 

In the meantime, they had before them the personal problem 
of their leader. It is not to be doubted that the second Premier- 
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ship completed a change in the man himself. In private feeling, 
in association, and in convictions he was ceasing to be of the 
Labour Party. And he knew, as we cannot doubt, two decisive 
things about the politics of his side: first; that a Labour Prime 
Minister of his generation could not accomplish anything in 
domestic affairs; and, secondly, that he himself could not, as 
leader of the Labour Party, hold the first place again. When 
Mr. Henderson said that the Prime Minister had had in mind for 
some months the project of a National Government, Mr. MacDonald 
denied it with emphasis. We cannot doubt his word; but that 
word does not mean that, in the gathering storm which began 
with the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s alarm in February, Mr. 
MacDonald was not increasingly occupied with expectations of a 
crisis which might bring for him a sensational challenge and 
opportunity. I add, in this connexion, one word on another aspect 
of the Cabinet difficulty which is certainly not unimportant. 
Writing with the experience of four or five Liberal Governments, 
John Morley said that Cabinets were apt to break up from the 
sheer force of mutual dislike. ‘ Aggerawation is so aggrawatin’ in 
a wan,’ says one of Dickens’s roadside caravanners. For ‘ van’ 
read Cabinet room! I will venture the assertion that for some 
time before August 20 Mr. MacDonald was looking, not for a 
way of escape from the burdens of office, but for a means of 
exchanging his Labour colleagues for a different company. 

With almost complete unanimity Labour takes the view that 
Mr. MacDonald, having led the Cabinet to the hour of acute crisis, 
should have followed the strict constitutional road and resigned 
with his colleagues. And this of course would have been his 
toad, the only possible one, but for Mr. Snowden, the pivotal 
figure of politics in this year of destiny. He is at once the architect 
of the National Government and the destroyer in chief of the old 
Labour Party. Since the fateful August Sunday he has been the 
object of intense hatred from the movement to which the devotion 
of his political life was given, and it will be admitted that he has 
responded in kind and in ample measure. Here is an extra- 
ordinarily painful spectacle, and I for one find it hard to under- 
stand how anyone with knowledge of the man and his work could 
wish to add a touch to the bitter feeling. Philip Snowden’s career 
has been a miracle, his life an heroic adventure in the service of 
the people. But that career and service he has himself repudiated, 


. with a thoroughness and passion hardly to be excelled ; and we 


cannot wonder that thousands of men and women in the Labour 
movement should have felt, after his closing speeches in the 
Commons and the hammer-blows of his broadcast, that for them 
the foundations of all trust in political leaders had been swept 


away. The record of Lord Snowden’s second term of office will 
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be nearly the most astonishing contemporary chapter in the 
chronicles of Westminster. The Labour Government of 1929 had 
a Chancellor of the Exchequer who was hostile to the domestic 
programme on which it had come in ; he could not do other than 
oppose it at every step. The Chancellor who uttered the frigid 


warning of February was the same who presented the Budget of 
April, and thereafter awaited the crash of August : 


Disdained the humbler fruit to gather free, 
And lent the crowd his arm to shake the tree ! 


And the action of Lord Snowden did more than bring down the 
Labour Government. It helped to complete the ruin of the 
Liberals, driving them towards that uneasy union with the Right, 
from which, by general assent, there can be no return. 

It is recognised on all sides that the Labour Party has an 
inherent difficulty or weakness of structure. It is a working-class 
party. The widening of the basis at the end of the war, to 
make eligible all workers by hand and brain, opened the door to 
large numbers of middle-class recruits but could not materially 
alter the texture of the movement. The firm core is and must be 
the body of trade-union membership, estimated within the past 
twelve months at roughly 3? millions. That is not a very large 
percentage of the wage-earners, and current tendencies do not 
indicate any considerable addition in the near future to the trade 
union total. Women workers continue to be in the main un- 
organised, and the huge National majorities in the industrial 
districts provide overwhelming proof that the women and girl 
voters of the working class cannot be counted with the Labour 
Party. This fact, obviously, is of great importance, and its 
implications need to be considered in relation to certain social 
facts which have been most suggestively brought out by Sir 
Norman Angell. 

Nothing is more striking in our emerging national community, 
that valuable social analyst points out, than the changing character 
of the wage-earning population. The development of modern 
industry does not mean an increase of manual workers. The 
rationalisation of industry implies a steady decrease in their 
numbers, while there is going on continuously an expansion of all 
other departments and their personnel. Thirty years ago a 
factory was a factory, with its managerial office probably confined 
to the counting-house in a corner. Advanced accounting and 
management, with the organisation of publicity and sales, involve 
a change in the balance of an industrial concern which may easily 
result in the departmental employees being more numerous than 
the men at the bench and the machine. A modern industrial or 
commercial company is a highly diversified affair, with the manual 
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and neo-technical workers coming to be recognised as superior to 
those of older white-collar grades. Secondary education, again, 
with all its implications, operates as a rapid solvent of the old 
working class. The sons of the miner, the boiler-maker, or the 
tailway porter go into the new technical field; the daughters 
become teachers, stenographers, shop assistants, and enter the 
municipal and State services. And meanwhile there has been 
throughout the country a vast organisation of thrift and purchase 
which has resulted in the creation of a very large new class of small 
property owners. The low-paid workers of England are still a 
propertyless horde; the superior grades have holdings in one 
form or another—savings bank, building or benefit society, 
savings certificates. The spokesmen of the National Govern- 
ment gave full weight to this fact when they made their appeal 
over the air, and they rightly estimated the effect of the anxiety 
aroused by their deliberate utterances. As a successful (Liberal) 
candidate put it to me: ‘ Every man who had a little put away 
in his society, every woman who had as much as a 16s. od. national 
savings certificate, ran to the poll intent upon protecting it.’ 

Now it will hardly be disputed that, in general, the Labour 
Party has held to the conception of the working class that was 
accurate until the end of the nineteenth century. That con- 
ception has no relevance to the social facts of to-day. The 
artisans and unskilled labourers together can no longer be called 
the Workers of England. The workers have become an immensely 
larger and more varied body of men and women, a body which 
within the next ten years will take on a character still further 
unlike that of the static working folk of the first industrial century. 

This greatly altered community brings into being a new and 
searching problem for the Labour Party. Shortly after the loss 
of the three leaders Mr. David Kirkwood and others affirmed that 
the first necessity, now that the party had shed its ‘ middle-class 
careerists,’ was the building up from the foundations of a genuine 
working-class Labour Party. That belief, we cannot doubt, is 
strong and general among the rank and file. Let us see how it is 
dealt with in the post-campaign reflections of three intellectual 
leaders of the party. 

Let me take first Mr. Herbert Morrison. In an article on 
the future of Labour! he assures us that the party will 
not weaken in its Socialist principles, although, he concedes, 
nationalisation has already given place to the idea of the public 
corporation, with planning and full co-ordination understood. 
The former Minister of Transport sees that those nations having 
Governments with a grasp of economic realities will be the first 
to get on their feet, and that the public has the right to demand 
1 Week-End Review, November 7. 
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competent executive control. The Labour Party, he says, stands 
for the extension of expert non-political management, covering 
such institutions as the Bank of England; and, this being its 
policy, it should expect to gather increasing favour with the 
intelligent middle classes. The old anti-bourgeois prejudice will 
have to be abandoned. Labour must set itself to secure the 
support of the manager, the technician, the professional man and 
woman of every sort. These ought to be with Labour; they 
must be won for the Cause. 

A second front-bench authority is Mr. H. B. Lees-Smith. 
Writing from his experience as Postmaster-General and Minister 
of Education, he emphasises the fact that Labour, besides poll- 
ing nearly one-third of the total vote, has retained its organisa- 
tion intact. Not a single local body broke away because of the 
MacDonald-Snowden decision. The party to-day has a solidity 
not attained by any other, and its strength in the country rests 
(as, by the bye, Mr. Baldwin has more than once reminded Con- 
servatives) upon the devoted and enthusiastic service of a host 
of voluntary workers. Labour is the only organised Opposition 
force, the only possible alternative Government. But, Mr. Lees- 
Smith adds, it represents a movement which has grown up 
through protest and popular agitation; its evangelists have 
practised the art of homely appeal. It now has to descend from 
the platform, reshape its programme, and base itself afresh _ 
knowledge and modern experience. 

Mr. G. D. H. Cole, as we should expect, has his own cone 
to the problem of the immediate future.* No party, he notes, can 
hope to advance much further along the line of improving the 
social services out of increased taxation while leaving the control 
of industry, commerce, and finance in private hands. As for the 
policy of Labour in office, ‘ it was never within a thousand miles 
of being Socialism at all.’ Mr. Cole has rio fear of the alleged 
trade-union dictatorship ; the unions are right in resisting cuts 
in wages. Nor does he want Labour to become a classless party. 
It ought to be ‘a party which bases itself solidly on the defence 
of the working class, and seeks to represent the aspirations of that 
class towards a different, non-capitalist society.’ As a matter of 
fact, he argues, Labour was becoming a national classless party, 
and largely for that reason it had to go down to defeat : 

We shall have to get back to straight Socialist propaganda, restated and 
reinterpreted in relation to the problems of-to-day and to-morrow. And 
we shall come back to power, I hope and believe, . . . determined to 
institute at once a large instalment of positive socialisation of the vital 
industries and services, and ready to do battle with whatever stands 
in the way. 

2 Spectator, November 14. ® New Statesman and Nation, November 14. 
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I have room only for the briefest comment on these differing 
analyses and proposals. To Mr. Cole I would say that, since 
England chose the method of a Labour Party instead of a drive 
towards revolution, and since, as Mr. Lees-Smith points out, the 
Left Wing of the Clyde and South Wales has been so decisively 
routed, the preaching of straight Socialism could bring no con- 
siderable results within any period we can forecast ; and in this 
connexion I may be permitted to bring up in opposition to Mr: 
Cole his own brilliant argument in The Next Ten Years. Mr. 
Lees-Smith recognises the stiffness of the task of rethinking the 
principles and remoulding the methods of a party built up by 
forty years of evangelism. Mr. Morrison’s hortatory forecast is 
in effect a cry from the heart of a capable administrator who has 
learned through his struggles over the London Traffic Bill the 
means by which a powerful capitalist interest can be won over to 
co-operate with a Labour Government, and the terms—including 
security for a huge investment and stimulus in the great game of 
executive management—upon which such co-operation may be 
obtained. But Mr. Morrison and Mr. Lees-Smith do not need to 
be reminded that, in considering the future of the party from the 
standpoint of Ministers who know the importance of administra- 
tion and realise the supremacy of economic realities, they are 
moving in a world which continues to be hardly less strange to 
Labour in the country than it was before the surprising revela- 
tion, eight years ago, that a Labour Government was about to 
be formed. 

We come here to a matter of indubitable importance. The 
Labour Party, I should say, has taken pride in its two short terms 
of office, and in the record of certain Ministers whose success has 
been demonstrated and acknowledged: Mr. Henderson and Mr. 
Morrison, Mr. Graham, Mr. Greenwood, Dr. Dalton, Miss Law- 
rence, and even, rather ironically, Mr. A. V. Alexander. Labour 
people can see that as public servants these and others are 
superior (putting it mildly) to the average Conservative Minister, 
and that they enjoy a further advantage in being accustomed to 
a hard working day. But Labour as a whole is not yet interested 
in government. It will need much more hard experience before 
it comes to understand that a Minister in office cannot be what he 
was as a platform speaker in the wilderness. And, moreover, 
Labour in relation to actual work done at home has hardly been 
heard of. It is one of the major paradoxes of politics that the 
only achievements of the two Labour Governments which have 
stirred the imagination of the world have been in the sphere of 
international affairs. 


Here, indeed, we come within sight of the heaviest part of 
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the enormous task which lies before Labour in overthrow. The 
statement is being continually repeated that the political leaders 
of the party have never made up their minds on the central 
question whether they want to abolish the capitalist system or to 
co-operate for its redemption. To many among us, within the 
Labour Party or actively friendly towards it, the evidences fur- 
nished by the whole country since 1926, and particularly the 
electoral blizzard of October, proclaim a consolidation of realities 
admitting of no scepticism and but little argument. The capitalist 
system is clearly destroying itself, or is undergoing a trans- 
formation so rapid and bewildering that the lines of its structure 
are being redrawn from month to month. There are now no 
frontiers between private and corporate activity on the one hand . 
and Government authority and control on the other. The 
Hoover Administration, founded by its head upon the ‘ rugged 
individualism ’ of an America long since vanished, has undertaken 
collective enterprises upon a colossal scale, and will be driven into 
others more spacious still. The National Government of Britain 
will within the next half-year be taking risks in government 
interference and direction of a kind and scope that would make a 
Labour Cabinet of yesterday turn pale. And Britain is given to 
piling up proofs that it is a deeply non-revolutionary country, 
with an unshakable belief in the forces of its traditional govern- 
ment. The British people are now preparing to accept measures 
of administrative despotism which will make the familiar nonsense 
about Socialism and anti-Socialism sound more than ever like the 
economics of Cloud-cuckoo-Land.. And meanwhile, the Labour 
Party, stimulated towards revival by growing public resentment 
against a National Government without cohesion, and forced 
into reorganisation by the inescapable logic of the Alterna- 
tive Government, will be learning to shape its thinking and 
readjust its action under the compulsive force of the knowledge 
that the structure of government must be upheld and the day- 
to-day labour of administration carried on. England, so far, is 
unimaginable as a land of violent revolution—although, to be 
sure, there is no great difficulty in conceiving a British form of 
Fascism. Equally is England unimaginable as a miniature 
America, content to worry along in the negation and inertia of a 
single political party. Our radicals and progressives must at the 


very least have somewhere to go. 


I need hardly make confession that this article contains rough 
statements that call for qualification and omits things necessary 
to any tolerable summary. It is, indeed, nothing more than a 
very sketchy note on certain features of an unexampled situation, 
I will venture to end it with five dogmatic statements, each one 
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of which could be indefinitely amplified : (1) The day of the elder 
leaders is over. The Labour movement has not been for the 
young. Obviously it must be theirs or remain in the desert. 
(2) A very noteworthy contradiction : the Labour Party was born 
of industrial England and has been nurtured by the industrial 
workers, but so far it has not produced a group of industrial 
statesmen, or even one. Such men it must find. (3) British 
trade unionism is still in the nineteenth-century, stage and has 
learned little from scientific unionism in other countries—e.g., the 
achievement of Sidney Hillman and the Amalgamated Garment 
Workers of America, , England is the field for a new technique 
of unionism under the leadership of realists, who will be as 
different as possible from the late devoted A. J. Cook. (4) The 
failure of British Labour to create a Press of its own is a strange 
and humiliating fact. The making of an organ expressing the 
mind of Labour and capable of winning its way into the homes of 
the nation isan imperative need. . (5) The new Labour Party will 
have to confront the central questions of the modern community 
in respect of rank and titles, money and personal standards. 
Soviet Russia has laid its foundations in a religious order. The 
Communist Party admits of no compromise with the older social 
hierarchy. Nothing is more indisputable than that the whole 
range of public life in advanced countries, whatever their modes 


of economic organisation or political rule, must be brought into 
conformity with a practical ideal of moderation, restraint, and 
democratic simplicity, 


S. K. RATCLIFFE. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE DOCTORS’ DILEMMAS 


THE National Government has got its blank cheque. John Bull 
has been generous, beyond all expectation and precedent, and 
has put himself unreservedly in the hands of his doctors, for them 
to treat him as they judge best. No finer expression of loyalty 
and confidence has ever been bestowed upon any set of public 
men in all our political history. 

But this noble national decision does not mean that the 
National Government, or any section of it, can forthwith proceed 
to do as it pleases, neglect its patient and forget his condition. 
The blank cheque has to be honoured in the same spirit in which 
it was bestowed. The doctors of the National Government have 
undertaken the treatment of a dangerously sick person whose 
health has been neglected for years, and cannot be restored in the 
twinkling of an eye, or by the mere administration of patent 
medicines. No doubt it is true that, thanks in large measure to 
his common-sense and grit, he has come through his first crisis 
magnificently. He was tottering on the brink of destruction, and 
if he had lost his head he would have fallen into irretrievable 
perdition. He was actually in far greater peril than his doctors 
told him, even in their most outspoken warnings. He was 
suffering from a world-wide loss of confidence which might easily 
have proved fatal, and he was offered a poison draft, which would 
speedily have put an end to him, by the egregious quacks who had 
done most to bring him to this pass. It will be salutary for the 
future to dwell a little on the danger we have escaped by the skin 
of our teeth. 

If at the last election the British people had voted for the 
Labour Party standing on its professed programme of nationalising 
(or ‘ socialising’) the banks, what would have been the course of 
events, so soon as the trend of the polls had become known ?— 
that is, on the morning of Wednesday, October 28, 1931. It is 
humanly speaking certain that there would have been an instan- 
taneous and complete loss of confidence in the financial structure 
of society. All foreign moneys in the country would have fled 
instantly. A catastrophic fall in the value of the pound would 
have followed. All depositors in banks would have endeavoured 
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to withdraw their deposits or to transfer them into foreign banks, 
at home or abroad, and all British banks would have had to close 
their doors within a couple of days. There would also have been 
an irresistible run on the banking institutions conducted by the 
Government. Depositors in the Post Office savings banks would 
have tried to withdraw their savings, owners of savings certificates 
would have tried'to cash them. Nor would their action have been 
panic and folly, so much as intelligent anticipation of the inevit- 
able consequences of the coming into power of a Government 
pledged to the policy proclaimed by the Labour Party. It would 
have been a gallant, though possibly vain, attempt to escape 
from the immediate consequences of universal bankruptcy. The 
paper money withdrawn would not have been worth much, and 
its value would rapidly have sunk, but it would have been better 
than nothing at all; and this was the prospect with which every- 
one was faced by the closing of all the banks. 

For it follows from the very nature of banking that no bank 
in the world can withstand a resolute run inspired by a complete 
loss of confidence ; nor can any Government do anything but one 
_ thing in order to check the complete paralysis of trade, industry, 
and food supply which would ensue when all discovered that no 
one could any longer draw any money from the banks. The 
only thing a Government can do in such a situation is to print 
vast»masses of paper money. In other words, whatever its 
professions and intentions, it has to inflate, and the inflation goes 
on till it is stopped, by a miracle, after unspeakable suffering of 
the whole people, as in Germany in 1923. 

It is beside the point for the Labour politicians, whose 
incredible fatuity advocated a programme that would assuredly 
have brought about this calamity, that their intentions were 
honourable, that they did not mean to inflate, that they wished 
to keep the Budget balanced. They could not have helped them- 
selves, or have helped the country by the means they proposed : 
they could not have balanced the Budget by any sort of taxation 
and with the best will in the world. For universal bankruptcy 
would have overtaken us at once, and long before they could 
have taken office, much less have passed any legislation. It is 
equally vain for them to confess, even if they were now willing 
to'do so, that their whole banking programme was essentially 
‘eyewash,’ inherently impossible, and a silly playing to the 
gallery, and that they had had no real intention of carrying out 
their threats. For the threats had been made, and had terrified 
all who had anything to lose.. The depositors in thebanks would 
have taken no chances, and their action would have left: the 
Government no chance of taking over the banks. There’ would 
have been no banks)to take over when the Labour Government 
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took office. They would all have been smashed by the mere 
anticipation of that sinister event: The only choice for the: 
Labour Government would have been between rapid and constant 
inflation and a death-bed repentance. 

Such was the deadly peril from which we have escaped. 
Such is the deadly peril against which the nation desires its present 
Government to insure it, that it may never again become practical 
politics. Insurance against a repetition of this danger must 
therefore be regarded as the first duty of the National Government. 
But to effect it will not be easy. It will mean a pretty radical 
reconstruction of our politics, and an intelligent use by the 
Conservative Party of the Heaven-sent opportunity which has 
now for the second time in recent years fallen to its lot. There 
must be no repetition of the timidity, feebleness, and futility 
which marked the record of the Conservative Government of 
1924-1929, if either Conservatism or the nation is to survive. 

The first and most effective step which the situation demands 
is the reform of the grotesque system of misrepresentation which 
deprives minorities and moderate opinions of their representation 
and produces violent ‘ swings of the pendulum ’ from one extreme 
to another. The present system is alike unfair, absurd, and 
dangerous. It is unfair, because large bodies of opinion, inter- 
mediate between the extremes which control the big party 
machines, are unable to obtain expression at all. It is absurd, 
because a voter who wishes to turn out a Government which has 
made a bad record is unable to doso, except by voting for 
extremists on the other side, who may be equally deserving of 
distrust. It is both unfair and absurd that the politicians, who 
have been put in power by the nation’s grim determination to 
rid itself of their predecessors, should flatter themselves as the 
people’s choice, entrusted with a national mandate. An electoral 
law which fosters such results discredits democracy, and bids fair 
to wreck it. But, above all, it isdangerous to retain in the present 
crisis. For it deprives us of the power to guard against a recur- 
rence of the crisis. For the moment we feel safe. The National 
Government has swept the country. But it may fall to pieces 
long before it has accomplished its task, and in two or three 
years’ time, or perhaps sooner, there may have to be’ another 
General Election. And then the swing of the pendulum may 
put the Socialists in a position to realise their most pernicious 
schemes, and to ruin the country in the manner described above: 

Yet this danger can be easily avoided by the familiar and 
well-tried expedient known as Proportional Representation.. It 
is known that this will mirror the actual opinion in the country 
with any degree of accuracy desired. It is known that it produces 
a political stability impossible under our system. It is known that 
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it has saved a number of European States from revolution and 
disaster. But the politicians do not like it, because they dis- 
like moderate opinion, and like sweeping the country. Yet they 
invariably flirt with Proportional Representation when they are 
(temporarily) chastened by defeat. They then invariably point 
out that their party has been grossly under-represented, and 
that the victors (like the Conservatives in 1924) did not really 
poll a majority of the votes. When they win, they mention it no 
more. Nor do they consider its beneficent working elsewhere. 
In Ireland it has enabled the moderate Cosgrave Government to 
hold’ on for nearly ten years, and to thwart all Republican 
attempts to upset the Constitution. In Switzerland it has so 
slowed down the growth of Socialism that it has completely 
allayed all bourgeois fears of a social revolution. In Germany it 
has preserved the Republic against extremist hysteria in the 
most trying circumstances, and it is not too much to say that but 
for the inclusion of Proportional Representation in the Weimar 
Constitution Germany would have been swept and ruined by 
successive waves of Communism and Hitlerism. 

In this country, if it adopted Proportional Representation, it 
would be the exception rather than the rule for any of the main 
parties to obtain a majority of the seats in the House of Commons. 
The Socialists in particular would never do so, any more than in 
Germany or Switzerland, whereas at present they might quite 
well elect a majority of the House of Commons at the next elec- 
tion. There would then be nothing to stop the wildest measures. 
For, to the lasting shame of the Conservative leaders for the last 
twenty years, they have never ventured to reform the House of 
Lords, though they have been fully pledged to do so, and the 
party congress annually passes a resolution in favour of such a 
measure. Reform of the House of Lords is not, however, favoured, 
either by the Liberals or by the Labour Party. For they know 
that any reform would ‘strengthen the House of Lords, and that 
any adequate reform might make it a real bulwark against 
revolution. 

A Redistribution Bill, then, which introduced Proportional 
Representation (with transferable votes, and at least five-member 
constituencies) is what the country really needs. It might 
advantageously cut down also the numbers of the Commons and 
the pay of its members; for the derisory ro per cent. cut they 
underwent was a positive reward for their mismanagement of 
public affairs. As regards numbers—is the actual work of the 
House of Commons a whole-time, or even a half-time, job for 
615 able-brained legislators? A House of 300, drawing not more 
than {200 a year, would be not only more economical but also 


more efficient. I remember that when just after the war an 
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academic friend who was in the House advocated a doubling of 
his pay, I objected on the ground of expense and pointed out that 
it would be much better to halve the members of the House. He 
replied ; ‘ No, for then the House of Commons would cease to be 


a mob!’ It may be doubted whether the country is still so . 


enamoured of mob rule, and the members of Parliament them- 
selves would certainly be more comfortable in a House which 
could seat them all ! 

There is one further little reform which is so slight in itself, 
and so advantageous to all parties, that it should be passed by 
acclamation. Why on earth should not Ministers have a right! 
which they possess all the world over, and be able to address 
either House, whether they sit in it or not? To abolish this taboo 
would help the Liberals and the Socialists by relieving them from 
the irksome necessity of elevating to the Lords a number of their 
adherents who are often very imperfectly fitted to adorn that 
House and to sustain theircause. It would help the Conservatives 
by enabling them to utilise the surplus of ability which they 
possess in the Lords, and cannot employ, because they must have 
spokesmen in the Commons for certain important posts. And it 


would raise the level of political life and administration, because 


a Ministry which demanded a good deal of attention might then 
safely be given to a peer, who would be available to intervene in 
the Commons, without wasting so much of his time in representing 
his department. 

In connexion with the much-needed reform of the dole system 
it would perhaps be trying the National Government too high to 
expect it at once to effect a legal separation of the two functions 
which have been craftily compounded in it—namely, the insurance 
of those who have duly provided against unemployment by their 
contributions and the maintenance of those who have not. The 


latter should be treated like the recipients of benefits under the: 


Poor Law. That is, they should be disfranchised, not in order to 
put any sort of slur or stigma upon them, but simply to protect 
the public purse, and in order to relieve the politicians of all 
parties from what experience has shown to be the irresistible 
temptation of bribing the unemployed by increasing the dole. 
One is glad to see that the politicians have underrated the honesty 
and patriotism of the unemployed ; for the figures indicate that 
many of them must have voted against the party that had been 
most assiduous in bribing them. 

Political legislation, important as it would be, is not, however, 
the most pressing task of the National Government. Its first 
business, which is the nation’s universal hope and expectation, is 
to restore our industrial position. To achieve this, the (somewhat 
problematic) balancing of the Budget and the struggle to save 
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the pound were subsidiary preliminaries. But the revival of our 
exports and the recovery of a favourable balance of trade are 
literally a matter of life and death. For, seeing that anything 
between three-fifths and three-fourths of our food has to be 
imported from abroad, it is clear that a similar proportion of our 
population must starve, unless we can sell abroad goods to buy 
our food, at prices which the foreigner will pay. We must 
therefore be enabled to sell at such prices, and to reduce our costs 
accordingly. Now this obviously cannot be done by rigidly and 


.simultaneously fixing the gold value of our currency and the 


money value of wages. That policy has irretrievably collapsed 
with the late Labour Government, and was in fact (though not 
in name) abandoned also by the Labour Opposition when they 
advocated a policy which would have entailed inflation. But 
neither does it follow that mere wage-cutting can restore prosperity 
to the export trade: Prosperity and depression are no longer 
merely national affairs, but are becoming more and more inter- 
national: the National Government, therefore, will rightly be 
expected to co-operate with the forces that are endeavouring to 
restore prosperity to the whole world. 

What steps can be taken for this purpose, and what will prove 
effective, can as yet hardly be foreseen, The matter is very 
complicated, and demands much more international agreement 
than looks probable at present. But there will certainly have to 
be negotiations about the gold standard, which has been manipu- 
lated thoughtlessly and very stupidly. Speaking generally, the 
bankers have overplayed the good hand they held. It was true 
that, abstractly, gold was the best standard of value. But they 
should have reflected that if you persuade more people to use 
gold you increase the demand for it and force down the level of 
prices. It is true that if you lower the price level you benefit 
creditors, and get more goods from your debtors. But if you 
carry this process too far you merely bankrupt your debtors, get 
paid nothing, get your assets ‘ frozen,’ and finally go bankrupt 
yourself. It is true, lastly, that if most of the stock of gold is 
accumulated in one or two hands and hoarded, the gold standard 
becomes unworkable. The Socialist alternative of a ‘ managed ’ 
currency is probably unworkable too, because no Government 
can be trusted to resist the temptation to inflate: but a re- 
monetisation of silver is well within the bounds of possibility. It 
would greatly help trade with India and China, and if adopted 
by a number of strong trading nations would speedily bring the 
gold hoarders to their senses. For it would automatically reduce 
the purchasing power of the hoarded gold. 

Meanwhile, what about tariffs? the impatient Tory cries. 
An excellent election cry in the circumstances ; but not an easy 
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panacea. The abstract merits of Free Trade and. Protection 
hardly need discussion at the moment ; for it is clear that some 
sort of a tariff has become unavoidable. But much will depend 
on what sort of tariff is imposed. Anything like agreement about 
the tariff seems impracticable ; for the ideal tariff which helps 
all interests, and hurts none, is unthinkable. The interests of im- 
porters, re-exporters and bankers naturally incline them to free 
trade ; those of the manufacturers are hostile to the protection 
of agriculture, and even they are not solid for any particular form 
of protection. For what is a competing product for one industry is 
raw material for another. In some cases perhaps nothing short 
of an embargo on luxury imports will serve the national need ; 
but both embargoes and tariffs may lead to such international 
complications that it would be unwise to impose them. 

Inevitably, therefore, any actual tariff will disappoint hopes 
and alienate support. It will lose votes, many votes in many 
places, and weaken the National Government. It may even break 
itup. It willcreate discords even in the camp of the protectionists, 
and will demand numerous and perhaps difficult readjustments in 
our industries. Nor is it at all certain, in view of the reactions 
our tarifis may provoke in the Empire and abroad, that it will be 
as effective in restoring prosperity as is hoped. It remains to 
be seen whether it will be possible to conclude the favourable 
commercial treaties with the Dominions and the foreigner which 
tariffs are supposed to facilitate. In short, the National Govern- 
ment had better be very cautious about the tariff it proposes. 
It should beware of wrecking itself over its tariff. 

If it does, what hope is there of getting the rest of our affairs 
in order, of getting proper attention paid to our other urgent 
problems? We have been so completely absorbed of late in our 
domestic crisis that we have had to let the rest of our interests go 
by default. Yet our industrial problem is but one of three great 
problems, on the solution of which the survival of the British 
Empire depends. Some years ago, in 1926, when I ventured to 
assume the réle of a prophet and embodied my warnings in a 
little book called Cassandra, or the Future of the British Empire, 1 
enumerated these problems as the Labour Problem, the European 
Entanglement, and the Preservation of the Empire. Little, or 
less than nothing, was done about any of them. Accordingly, 
since then, the unsolved Labour Problem has brought upon us 
the existing crisis. 

The Empire Problem has grown rapidly in gravity, and the 
most ominous symptoms of disintegration are multiplying every- 
where. Legally, it has become impossible to say wherein the 
unity of the Empire now consists ; even the unity of the flag has 
gone. Financially, Imperial trade is hampered by three or more 
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sorts of pound and several sorts of dollars, while the Dominion 
tariff walls against the ‘mother’ country are rising steadily. 
Politically, Egypt and India seem determined to break away 
from all connexion with Britain, and to claim the right to main- 
tain their independence @ la Chinoise. The very much Promised 
Land has become one in which the British Government finds it 
more and more difficult to keep the promises it rashly made to 
the Arabs and the Jews. In Burmah overt rebellion has now been 
lingering on for over a year. An insane nationalism has not only 
taken possession of the Dominions, but of every little dependency. 
Already Cypriots and Maltese assert their nationality by force, 
and anon every Pacific atoll will become a hotbed of home rule. 

The source of these troubles would appear to be, not so much 
the lack of a firm hand and of intelligent understanding on the 
part of the central power as a growing suspicion that John Bull 
is being worn out by his domestic distress and piecemeal revolu- 
tion, and is relaxing his grip upon the Empire. The National 
Government, therefore, has before it an enormous task in re- 
consolidating the Empire and arresting its further decay. The 
Empire Problem alone will tax its statesmanship for many years 
to come. 

For the next six months or more, however, its attention will 
have to be very earnestly given to the international complexities 
of the European Entanglement. The present tangle of foreign 
affairs is at one and the same time monetary, military, and 
political. In the first place, something has plainly to be done 
pretty soon about the gold standard, especially if we have 
recourse to a tariff. Next, something has to be done, or at any rate 
to be said, about armaments : for a Disarmament Conference has 
been summoned for next February, the presidency of which Mr. 
Arthur Henderson can now safely resign. Lastly, something will 
certainly have to be done about the War Debts-cum-Reparations 
incubus, which President Hoover so gallantly lifted—for a year. 
It is now hovering in the air and poisoning the economic atmo- 
sphere, but it will descend upon the world again in full force, and 
with augmented violence, next July. 

Unfortunately, it is not possible to see anything that can be 
done about this. That Germany will not pay her War Debts it 
is safe to prophesy. She has always protested against the (very 
optimistic) estimates by which their imposition was justified, 
and has never paid any sums that she had not previously 
borrowed from her creditors. Moreover, the whole ground for 
these very optimistic estimates has now been destroyed by the 
world-wide slump in gold prices. So it is quite certain that 
she will not, and cannot, pay next July. She must go bankrupt, 
unless she is let off her debts. But to bankrupt Germany would 
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help no one. It is quite likely to lead to universal bankruptcy 
and widespread revolution. But if Germany is granted a drastic 
scaling down or cancellation of Reparations plus a moratorium, 
her creditors will hardly be disposed, or able, to pay their debts 
to America. 

The one consideration that could move American ‘ idealism’ 
to assent to a cancellation of debts would be a generous measure 
of disarmament. To this, however, it is clear that the French 
will never consent, except at the price of a very explicit and 
ironclad guarantee from America, to be added to the many 
guarantees they have already obtained under the Covenant of 
the League of Nations, the Locarno Treaty, and the Kellogg Pact. 

It would seem that M. Laval went to Washington to ask 
Mr. Hoover for such a guarantee, but failed to,get it. No wonder, 
for he was putting Mr. Hoover and the whole Republican Party 
in an impossible position. He was asking them to go to the 
country in a Presidential election year with recommendations 
for a total remission of War Debts and the assumption of an 
onerous guarantee which the country had already repudiated 
once. And that at a time when the whole country was plunged 
in deep distress, and the budget showed a deficit of {200,000,000 ! 
Such a demand was a request for political suicide, a suicide, more- 
over, which would have been futile. It would merely have ensured 
the sweeping victory of the Democrats next year, and no treaty 
Mr. Hoover had made would have been ratified by the Senate. 
Thus the international situation seems to be a complete deadlock, 

The only possibility of finding a way out of this deadlock 
would appear to lie in the direction of a general willingness of all 
parties to accept the good offices of England. Even so it will be 
anything but easy to find such a way; but if Sir John Simon 
can find it, he is assured of the greatest diplomatic reputation 
in English history. 

To what conclusion do all these considerations point ? Surely 
to this, that the National Government is wot to be regarded as an 
ephemeral expedient, presently to be superseded by a good old 
Tory régime. It will long be needed, if it is to do its duty, and if 
its patient is to be cured. John Bull’s doctors, if they are true 
doctors, and no quacks, must nurse him through a long con- 
valescence. They must not disagree more than they can help. 


No doubt they are involved in the most serious difficulties and © 


dilemmas of various kinds, but they must patiently face them. 
They must not run away from their responsibilities, as did most 
of the members of the late Labour Cabinet. And they will need 
steady support from an intelligent public opinion to achieve their 
task. 


F. C. S. SCHILLER. 
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INDIA—THE LONGER VIEW 


Tue Indian Round Table Conference is drawing to a close. The 
delegates disperse; the captains and the kings depart—the 
captains unhappily still at issue, the kings with broken ranks. 
Every effort at adjustment and accommodation has failed to ease 
the tension between Muslim and Hindu, while the intricate 
problems which surround federation between the Indian States 
and British India have been further complicated by the doubts 
which have assailed not only the leader of the Princes in the Con- 
ference of 1930, but many other members of his Order. It would 
be idle to pretend that these setbacks have not caused great 
disappointment, in England as well as India. Words such as ‘dead- 
lock,’ ‘impasse,’ even ‘ retrogression,’ are being freely employed 
by shorter-sighted critics. But in dealing with Indian problems 
it is wise always to take the longer view ; and those who maintain 
this standpoint do not as yet see any reason for undue depression, 
still less for despair. They will have foreseen the probability of 
a check, such as has occurred ; they may even have anticipated 
that the Conference of 1930, with its hope of an early solution of 
the age-long rivalry between Hindu and Muslim and its sudden 
espousal of the cause of All-India Federation, till then considered 
almost Utopian, held out a glittering prospect that was almost 
too good to be true—at least, too good to be straightway true ; 
they will feel that the Conference of 1931, with all its apparent 
ineffectiveness, has still accomplished a necessary and useful 
work in bringing the vision back to earth again, in stripping it of 
its excessive glamour and in exposing the hidden danger and the 
underlying snags of its earthly contacts. Just as the Conference 
of 1930 was of great value in establishing, through the mouth of 
the Prime Minister and his supporters of all parties, the sincerity 
of England-in her desire to advance India along the path of self- 
government, in bringing into the foreground the hitherto nebulous 
but magnificent idea of a Federal Government for All-India and 
in opening the door for the entry of opponents, previously im- 
placable, so the Conference of 1931 has contributed a valuable 
aid by defining and crystallising the major problems demanding 
solution before any real progress can be made. 
663 
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We are all, in fact, nearer to the heart of the matter than we 
were a year ago. This very fact may incline many both in India 
and in England to dread the unpleasant and possibly dangerous 
reactions that any check, such as we are now experiencing, is 
bound to encourage in India and to lean, for that reason, to 
swifter action. This again will not be the feeling of those who 
take the longer view; on the contrary, the lesson they read in 
the two Conferences, in the intractability of the ‘ minorities’ 
question and in the revelation of new and serious differences of 
view regarding federation, is that more than ever it is necessary 
to proceed with caution and to avoid haste in taking any for- 
ward step. 

To the impartial observer—my friend Mr. Garvin, for instance 
—the key to the Hindu-Muslim puzzle is obvious. The Muslims 
have been recognised already by the framers of the scheme as 
entitled to separate electorates. Why should not the Hindus recog- 
nise this, too, and consent to the continuance of the system ? But 
the puzzle is by no means so simple asit looks. Briefly put, it is, on 
the part of the Hindus, the desire to avoid a cleavage which may 
easily become permanent ; on the part of the Muslims, the fear of 
being swamped, or at any rate dominated ; and on the part of both, 
the difficulty of making concessions which are not a priori accept- 
able to their communities. Agreement, as Sir Robert Holland 
has said in his illuminating article in The Nineteenth Century,* can 
only be obtained by comprehensive and completely harmonious 
co-operation between the leaders of all sections of either party. 

As regards All-India Federation, the second Conference has pro- 
duced, through its Federal Structure Committee, some valuable 
schemes for the future, but these must remain merely paper pro- 
posals until the previous and fundamental question of Hindu- 
Muslim combination has been settled. And, apart from this, the 
differences which at present split the representatives of the Indian 
States themselves must also be composed. This alone will prove no 
easy task. An increasing number of the Chiefs have begun to realise 
that the implications of federation with British India are more 
serious than they imagined, and that these may involve an inroad 
on their powers greater than they had foreseen or than they are 
prepared to concede. Moreover, the fusion of a democratic with 
a monarchical system, in a country where constitutional monarchy 
is as yet more of a name than a reality, obviously presents special 
difficulties, which need far more examination and thought than 
they have yet received. There are many among the Chiefs who 
believe, and indeed with good reason, that before tackling the 
large question of All-India Federation they should secure efficient 
combination among themselves in some form or other, so as to 


1 «The Prospects of Indian Federation,’ September 1931. 
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meet British India on fairly equal terms and with a united front. 
This, they argue, is an obvious first step in any case, whether it 
leads to All-India Federation or not—perhaps even more necessary 
in the latter case than in the former. But when one considers 
the great variety of the Indian States—in area, in population, in 
internal resources, in influence and power—it is evident that even 
this preliminary business of union inter se bristles with difficulties 
of no little magnitude. Here, again, there is further proof of the 
distance yet to be traversed before reaching the goal, and of the 
need of moving forward with the utmost care and precaution. 
Indeed, the cardinal error of Britain’s policy since her declara- 
tion of 1917,like that of the over-keen golfer, has probably been 
‘pressing.’ And there has been no need for it. The promise given 
in that year has become the Magna Charta of India’s aspirations ; 
it is a solemn and binding obligation which, whatever individual 
Englishmen may think or feel, their country is bound, with India’s 
help, to honour. But in the matter of pace and method ample 
discretionary powers were reserved. Mr. Edwin Montagu, in his 
anxiety to implement the terms of the promise, wrote a marvellous 
Report and presided over a Royal Commission which eventually 
proposed, as a first instalment, measures of advance that seemed 
rashly progressive to many men well acquainted with India. They 
could not help thinking that Mr. Montagu, like an expert rider 
on a strange horse, was inclined to rush his fences, not through 
want of skill, but owing to want of intimacy with his mount. 
The elective system in a country so huge and heterogeneous and 
illiterate was bound to be defective in any case; and the diffi- 
culties of designing for the enormous mass of non-voters some 
form of corresponding weightage were insuperable. There were 
many Indians of great attainments, and many of wide influence in 
their own provinces, who might have been of real help ; but these 
were noticeably lacking in the majority, which, while in fact only 
representative of a small section of the population, controlled the 
Legislative Assembly ; they were found in larger numbers in the 
Council of State, but their weight and influence would have been 
more valuable in the other body, which was erroneously supposed 
to be the interpreter of the voice of the people. In other words, 
at that early stage, selection might well have had a larger say 
than election, and would have secured equally good representa- 
tion of popular wishes. Similarly, it seems very probable that 
Mr. Montagu underrated the depth and intensity of racial feeling 
between the two most numerous and most powerful sections of 
the population. Less ‘ rushing of fences’ would moreover have 
been useful in another way. The feelings which were aroused and 
the agitation which was engineered at the time of the Rowlatt 
Bill and of the repression of the Ambala outbreak might have 
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calmed down or even passed away before the new organisation 
came into being ; as it was, the ill wind of these unhappy influences 
was still blowing a very considerable gale when the experiment 
was launched, and went far to ruin its prospects. What was more 
serious, these influences went far to destroy not only the hopes 
of the experiment, but its entire object, by making some men, 
especially the extremists of the Congress Party, not only quite 
unreasonable, not only indifferent to its success, but even eager 
for its failure. The Non-Co-operators have indeed done their 
country a great disservice: although it is notorious that. they 
only represent a section of the people, they have tried to set their 
authority against that of the Government of India ; any success 
they may have met with has only served to split the nation more, 
to sow discord and division when harmony and union were essen- 
tial ; their tragi-comic changes of front, first ostracising the new 
councils and then entering them in the hope of undermining 
them from within, their tortuous methods of opposition and their 
general spirit of intransigence, resulted in shaking confidence, 
not only in their own wisdom and statesmanship, but in those of 
their compatriots as a whole. When later on they dismissed the 
Simon Commission’s Report, almost without reading it, because, 
forsooth, no Indian had been appointed thereon, though hun- 
dreds of Indians had been consulted and many formally associated 
with it in every province and at the centre, the earlier impression 
was confirmed and strengthened. Yet they knew that the rate of 
progress along the prescribed path was to depend on the co- 
operation received and on the aptitude shown by Indian leaders 
for their new responsibilities. ‘ Aptitude ’ in this connexion must 
include, among other things, the power to coalesce with sections 
of different creed and outlook into a united nation, but to that 
aspect the Non-Co-operators seem to have been wilfully blind. 
It is to be regretted that Mr. Gandhi, who, if not very practical, 
is at any rate a genuine patriot with little race bias, should have 
thrown in his lot with the Congress Party, who have led this 
opposition, even going so far, against his earlier and better 
judgment, as to associate himself with them, when at the end 
of 1929 they set the crown on all their previous indiscretions by 
declaring for complete independence, thus deliberately flouting 
the express terms of the promise of 1917. This incident, we may 
well hope, has faded out of the picture since the conversations 
between Lord Irwin and Mr. Gandhi, the pact to which they led, 
its adoption by the Congress, and finally the appearances at the 
Round Table Conference of Mr. Gandhi himself as the sole repre- 
sentative of that body. The wide respect and the great influence 
which Mr. Gandhi enjoys, among Hindus especially, is beyond all 
question ; yet his position in the Conference as Congress repre- 
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sentative must have tied his hands sadly and rendered his pre- 
sence and his aid much less effective than it might have: been 
had he come as a representative of the whole body of his followers 
and not merely an extreme section of them. In view of his pre- 
vious associations, this of course was not possible ; but his dealings 
in respect of ‘ minorities,’ and especially his negotiations with the 
Muslim community, must have been much hampered by the 
instructions under which he was appointed. The conflict between 
their narrow limits and his own broad views must have been 
pathetic to those who witnessed them, and is possibly responsible 
for the rumours of his recall. 

So now we see the second Conference likely to break up without 
any nearer approach to a settlement of this most fundamental 
preliminary question, and all the ‘ minorities,’ excepting only the 
Sikhs, thrown into a solid bloc against the Hindu majority—a 
result which has been acclaimed as an advance by some writers, 
but is in effect an advance towards party action rather than 
towards national union. 

The outstanding fact which seems to emerge from the above 
consideration of the various checks and obstacles towards progress 
is that, although India has been unified by British aid for the 
purposes of administration, she has not attained national union— 
that is, the union of hearts which ordinarily brings all the people 
of one country together, whatever their creed or denomination, 
when ruin or disruption threatens. In other words, and to sum up 
the matter, it simply is not possible for a long time yet, much as 
we may regret it, to satisfy the natural eagerness of many sections 
in India to arrive at self-government almost at a bound. The 
Congress leaders honestly seem to believe that they could carry 
on the government of the country to-morrow, were they given 
the chance ; they are constantly urging a quickening of the pace, 
and there are clear indications that they are prepared to adopt, 
in the hope of achieving this object, methods which every reason- 
able man must deplore, while scarcely laying aside, even after 
the signing of the Irwin-—Gandhi pact, other forms of pressure by 
which they hope to terrorise the Government and bend it to their 
will. These symptoms show that any slackening of the pace is 
likely to be met by a loud outcry from this class, certainly by 
fresh acts of terrorism, possibly by an organised programme of 
civil disobedience and the fomentation of disturbance on a wide 
scale. But is it not wiser to face this than to go on encouraging 
the impression that there is any real hope of granting self-govern- 
ment to India at an early date? Is there not reason to fear that 
the disappointments which must ensue from the adoption of the 
latter policy will lead to far greater disaster in the end? Already 
the Congress leaders have been allowed a licence which is not 
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consistent with good administration by the ruling power, and 
which, even at this stage, has been carried to such lengths that it 
threatens to undermine Britain’s whole position in India. Those 
who doubt the fact are invited to study Sir Robert Holland’s 

careful analysis of the process in his article already cited. England, 
in her anxiety to promote the new policy, in her sincere efforts to 
open up a path to self-government for India, has herself been 
losing day by day, in order to facilitate that object, a larger 
share of her own authority ; she has been met by these leaders 
with opposition, obloquy and abuse, elaborate propaganda to 
belittle and traduce all that she has done in the past for the 
prosperity and for the unification of India, and organised schemes 
for rendering her administration of the country more difficult: 
all this she has patiently put up with, though, without the wide 
and far-flung means of communication which she has provided 
and the freedom of speech which she has taught, it would not have 
been possible. It is common knowledge that many minorities in 
India, and great numbers of the less educated classes, are now 
asking themselves whether Great Britain is no longer going to 
govern and has in effect handed over the reins already. This isa 
fatal impression in a country like India. It has become necessary 
to show beyond all possibility of doubt that Great Britain still 
governs, and means to govern, until the country is really able to 
take over the administration from her and keep it running on safe 
and assured lines. The Hindu-Muslim tension is likely to be 
relieved simultaneously by such a course, for the frequency of 
clashes and riots between the followers of the two creeds can be 
shown to vary directly with the weakness or firmness of the control 
of Government. During recent years, as control weakened, the 
riots of this nature increased, until they culminated in the Cawn- 
pore tragedy of March last. Could anything be more illuminating 
in this connexion, and also in respect of the other major problem, 
than the recent events on the Punjab-Kashmir border ? Muslims 
from British India threatened to invade a Native State in order 
to support their co-religionists, whom they believed to have been 
oppressed by the Hindu rulers of the State. Incidentally, such a 
situation would have been almost inconceivable twenty years ago. 
A catastrophe of very serious dimensions seemed imminent. The 
Punjab Government was firm. British troops were moved to the 
scene of the trouble. Their presence gradually allayed the excite- 
ment,/and the immediate danger passed without their having to fire 
a shot. British officers of ripe experience in military, judicial, 
and administrative matters in India were summoned by the 
Maharaja to aid him in pacifying the discontented population, 
and were appointed to responsible posts in the State. What 
means could a self-governing India, composed of Hindu and Muslim 
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only, have employed to stop the trouble, without a solid British 
terrain to fall back on? What would have been the effect on 
the Kashmir Raj in such a case? Truly, Mr..Gandhi and the 
Congress will perhaps forgive in this instance those who believe 
that there is still something to be said for the Pax Britannica. 

The Government now in power in England, composed as it is 
of members from all three parties, is in a specially strong position 
for adopting a policy of caution. It is not suggested that there 
should. be any change of course, only a definite grasp of the helm. 
It should be made very clear that the direction remains the same 
along the route prescribed, and that nothing is altered, only a 
slackening of the pace, occasioned, not by any want of will to 
make more rapid headway, but by the force of adverse circum- 
stances and by the need to examine once again the narrow channels 
through which the ship is passing, in order to gain the open sea 
beyond. Above all, it is necessary to stress the fact that the 
captain has no intention of abdicating any of his functions until 
less troubled waters are reached. 

Any announcement of this nature would, of course, be met by 
the Congress leaders with the cry of ‘ Broken pledges ’—that is 
only to be expected. It would, however, be nothing of the sort. 
The refutation of such an outcry has been clearly given in Sir 
Harcourt Butler’s recent luminous little volume India Insistent, 
and it is well known to any student of modern Indian politics. 
The promise of progressive realisation of responsible government 
in India was accompanied by the definite statement that the 
policy was to be achieved by successive stages, the time and 
manner of each advance being determined only by Parliament, 
who would be guided by the co-operation received and by the 
aptitude shown by the leaders for these new responsibilities. 
Much individual aptitude perhaps exists ; but no one can argue, 
in face of recent events in London and in India, that the leaders 
have shown a remarkable spirit of co-operation or a striking 
aptitude for combination and fusion. 

Constitution-making for a nation which has only lately found 
itself and is not quite sure of its component elements is a serious 
matter. Mistakes of legislation in a country that has been fused 
into.a single unit by the processes of history and of time can be 
rectified without an upheaval ; but in a country which has been 
recently unified, especially where racial feeling is apt to run more 
strongly than national feeling, initial errors in the constitution, 
unless controllable by a strong hand at the centre, are apt to end 
in the reign of war, not law. Everything therefore seems to point 
at present to moving forward to the next step in advance slowly 
and with great caution. 

It would appear from the document recently presented to 
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the Prime Minister by Mr. Gandhi, Pandit Malaviya, and other 
members of the Conference that the Hindus, on the whole, 
appear to be against any advance whatever until the whole 
journey can be accomplished in one stride ; they ask for federa- 
tion and responsibility at the centre before provincial autonomy, 
proposing, however, at the same time to fix a definite date for 
the first and last step. But how is it possible for the British 
Government to agree to any date ? It must depend absolutely on 
the progress made with the solution of the two great problems 
dealt with in this article—the Hindu-Muslim difference and 
Federation ; and both depend entirely on the Indians them- 
selves. Do these gentlemen seriously think that the government 
of India can be handed over with these two fundamental issues 
still unsettled ?) They should know, they must know, that, while 
absolutely sincere in desiring to see Indians governing their own 
country, England is not lightly going to risk all that she has done 
in the past for that continent, and that she will only entrust the 
government to a power, or a combination of powers, strong enough 
and stable enough to give a reasonable hope for the maintenance 
in the country of the spirit of union, peace and harmony that 
prevailed during the half-century before the war. What course 
Parliament will adopt it is impossible to say; but if it should 
decide to proceed with provincial autonomy, preparing at the same 
time a spirit of national union and federation, it is obvious that 
the Government at the centre must be both strong and unafraid, 
giving each province scope for individuality, yet maintaining 
throughout India the necessary degree of uniformity. 

So, let us hope, in the long run, perhaps after many trials, 
checks and disappointments, success may be looked for. The 
provinces will be gradually brought to the point which will render 
India really and truly ready for the next step forward ; and in 
time England will crown her long, laborious work in India by 
handing over the government to the representatives of the whole 
people, their ancient quarrels healed, their future set on solid 
bases, leading to harmony and unity throughout the continent, and 
their leaders exerting the influence which is their due, not only 
throughout the Empire, but throughout the world. This is the 
long view ; this the bright though yet distant vision—a glorious 
hope for a great nation. If into the heart of Hindu and Muslim 
alike could come the belief that for some time to come England's 
help is still necessary to them ; if this should in time create a truly 
national feeling, a brotherly love for India first ; if England to 
herself be true, and continue to labour meanwhile for the common 
good, we shall perhaps see at last the accomplishment of the 
greatest and noblest task ever undertaken by any nation, or, 
rather, by two nations in sympathy. 

E. G. CoLvin. 





GERMANY AND THE CORRIDOR 


How many of us whom the call of memory or the impulse of 
natural piety sends year by year to Armistice commemorations 
reflect that it is an armistice and not a true peace that is 
commemorated each recurring November, and that in many 
parts of the Continent a condition still prevails which is but 
little distinguishable from a state of war. This thought came 
home to me with new force during recent journeyings along and 
behind the new frontiers of Germany as fixed under the provisions 
of the Treaty of Versailles. My object: was the single one of 
seeing for myself actual facts, studying political and economic 
conditions, consulting expert opinion, and, on the basis of 
knowledge so acquired at first hand, endeavouring to form 
conclusions as to how those provisions might be advantageously 
revised, remembering that the cause of revision cannot be 
advanced by merely talking about it in general phrases. My 
travels took me to Eupen and Malmedy on the Belgian frontier 
and the Saar region adjoining France ; to Danzig and the Polish 
Corridor in the north-east, including the frontier provinces on 
both sides ; to Upper and Lower Silesia and the Czecho-Slovakian 
frontier in the south-east ; and to distant Memel Land, formerly 
bordering Russia, and now part of Lithuania. The most 
important frontier change of all could happily be disregarded, 
since the return of Alsace-Lorraine to France is not likely to be 
questioned if only just and tolerable settlements can be arrived 
at elsewhere, as with French influence and assistance I am con- 
vinced they could be. 

It was a singularly enlightening journey, though strenuous, 
for the days and the distances to be travelled, for the most part 
by motor car, were long, the conferences and. conversations 
numberless ; but at times, in spite of marked courtesy and kind- 
ness experienced everywhere, the impressions formed were very 
depressing. Not only did I come to close quarters with popula- 
tions struggling under the double burden of material care and 
enfeebled morale, and apparently on the verge of a breakdown 
(the Hoover relief measures subsequently acted as a. temporary 
tonic, though no more), but also confronting my problem in 
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concrete form I found that its magnitude and perplexity were 
at first appalling. It is one thing to read through the Treaty of 
Versailles at your desk or in your armchair ; it is quite another 
to see that Treaty in actual operation. 

It is no exaggeration to say that dejection and distress hang 
like a pall upon all the territories whose life has been violently 
dislocated, whose immemorial attachments and traditions have 
been ruptured, and whose prosperity has been checked and often 
destroyed by the frontier changes stipulated by, or consequential 
upon, the Peace Treaty of 1920. Let me recall the extent and 
some of the effects of the changes enforced in the six eastern 
provinces of Prussia alone, since the gravamen of the problem of 
revision will be found there rather than in the west. By the 
annexations one-fourth of their area, or 19,700 square miles, with 
4,375,000 inhabitants, forming a somewhat larger proportion of 
the whole, passed under the sovereignty of the three neighbouring 
States of Poland, Lithuania, and Czecho-Slovakia. The province 
of Posen went almost entirely, and the province of West Prussia 
to the extent of two-thirds. The natural resentment created 
by the denationalisation of this largely German population was 
deepened by the manner in which it was done, for most of the 
__ cessions were enforced either without consulting or even ascertain- 
ing the wishes of the inhabitants or in disregard of the plébiscite 
decisions where these were obtained. 

Europe has witnessed in the past many far-reaching dislocations 
of national and racial frontiers, but, happening in times when 
political conditions were still fluid, and cultural institutions more 
or less embryonic, such changes, even when the result of wars, 
often proved steps on the path of progress. The annexations 
enforced under the Treaty of Versailles, on the other hand, 
meant the disintegration of old, highly civilised, and thriving 
communities, the shattering of the economic unity and cohesion 
of large and compact territories, the disturbance everywhere 
of the happy balance between the ‘triple entente’ of industry, 
agriculture, and commerce, ruining landowners, farmers, traders, 
and labourers equally, and plunging both town and countryside 
into confusion and misery. . 

By the Polish annexations hundreds of towns and rural 
parishes, estates and farms have been cut in two, one part 
remaining in Germany while the other is in Poland ; scores of 
railway lines have been blocked at the boundary posts, the track 
on both sides being no longer used and undiscernible beneath the 
growth of grass and weed, while the rails, where not relaid 
elsewhere, are rusted beyond recognition; many hundreds of 
highways and secondary roads have been similarly cut off; fine 
bridges spanning main roads and navigable rivers have been 
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torn down ; and public buildings, churches, hospitals, and other 
philanthropic institutions without number have been taken from 
the communities which built and needed them. I visited town 
after town and village after village whose economic life had been 
dislocated beyond hope of recovery by the fixing of arbitrary 
and senseless boundaries which paid no regard whatever to local 
and administrative conditions and century-old traditions and 
usages. 

The greatest centre of danger in Germany is not Posen, 
though that Prussian province has been annexed almost bodily, 
nor yet Upper Silesia, though the situation there is extremely 
disquieting, but the Corridor, including the Free City of Danzig. 
Of that disturbed area I would now speak more particularly, 
because convinced that any attempt to solve the German frontier 
problems must begin there. As this is a question which primarily 
interests Poland, it is right that I should make it clear that I 
approach it with no prejudice against the Polish nationalist 
movement in so far as its adherents are prepared: to be fair to 
other nationalist movements. Far from that, in books first 
published so long as thirty-seven and twenty-three years ago, I 
warmly espoused the cause of the Polish minority in the east of 
Prussia, then contending against Bismarck’s policy of repression. 

In coming to the heart of my subject it is best to speak plainly 
and waste no time on the discussion of peddling measures. So 
long as the Corridor continues neither Germany nor Danzig, 
which stands at its head, nor Poland herself, will be able to 
settle down. The Corridor is a tract of now foreign territory, 
carved out of the province of West Prussia, running inland for 
45 miles, with a width of 20 miles at the coast, 60 miles in the 
centre, and 140 miles in the south. It cuts Germany into two 
parts, and converts the cradle of the old Prussian kingdom into 
an enclave, locked in on its land frontiers by foreign States. 
According to the grouping of its population by language at the 
time of the annexation, 66 per cent. spoke German and 33 per 
cent. Polish. The humiliation as well as the injury inflicted on 
Germany by this cruel and, as I hope to show, unnecessary act 
of mutilation has put iron into the soul of her people. Let an 
Englishman imagine a great slice of our country similarly in 
alien occupation—say, a wedge running through to the opposite 
coast from Hull or Newcastle on the east or from Liverpool or 
Bristol on the west—and he will better understand the feeling of 
embitterment which exists in Germany and deepens and hardens 
with the flux of time. 

Since the Polish occupation in 1920 a large number of the 
most capable German inhabitants of the Corridor have. left, 
driven away either by harsh treatment or by the impossibility 
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of adjusting themselves to social conditions and a political régime 
which discourage enterprise and offer no prospect for their 
families. Signs of the old prosperity are still, of course, visible 
in abundance under the new dispensation, just as the coinage of 
a country may continue unaltered though its value and the 
credit behind it may have declined. But the prosperity is 
departing ; the Polish administration is living on the economic 
and cultural capital created largely by generations of Germans 
whose descendants have either been denationalised against their 
will or have sought new homes in more congenial surroundings, 
and no one who knows the Corridor to-day doubts that this 
capital is being steadily exhausted. 

When based on the civilising work which she has done in and 
for the Corridor Germany’s claim to its return becomes, in my 
opinion, invulnerable. A title to possession which rests only on 
force, on prior entry at some remote date, or on dynastic arrange- 
ments made when a ruler’s subjects were steeped in the degrada- 
tion of serfdom, is not the most adequate and convincing. It is 
an accepted principle of international law that to sovereignty 
over a territory belongs ‘ effectual occupation.’ Tried by that 
criterion the Polish claim to the Corridor cannot be compared in 
strength to that of Germany, which in this case means Prussia. 
Whatever that region became in course of ages, whatever it is 
to-day, is due to German rule, German settlement, German 
enterprise, skill and sacrifice. It was Germans who settled the 
land when it was empty and waste, brought it into cultivation, 
organised it in orderly communities, and gave it civilisation and 
prosperity. In that work Poles and members of other races:in 
large numbers bore a share, first on dependent and later on 
equal terms. Of the Poles in particular it may be said that, 
unsympathetic as their treatment may have been at times, they 
owe their position and influence in that part of Germany very 
largely, and until a comparatively recent period altogether, to 
German direction, assistance, and tutelage. 

What has been said about the economic disturbances caused 
in the German eastern provinces generally applies pari passu to 
the Corridor and the adjacent frontier districts. Purposely I 
refrain from giving details of the many galling grievances of a 
more personal kind of which the Germans living in these territories 
complain. Although these grievances are directly attributable 
to the new political status, many of them are not necessarily 
inseparable from it, but are due for the most part to intolerance 
and the absence of common prudence and tact, for which reason 
they do not rank amongst the strongest arguments against the 
Corridor. On this subject I will only say that the provisions of 
the minority treaty are not being fulfilled; a systematic and 
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harsh campaign of ‘ polonisation’ is being carried on in the 
schools and in the Government service; there is unfair ‘dis- 
crimination against Germans in the matter of granting certain 
trade licences; German teachers allowed to remain in Polish 
service are sent from the Corridor to Galicia, there to be 
‘polonised,’ while Galician teachers are put in their places, with 
the result that the children of German parents are only half 
taught, since the teachers do not properly understand their 
language and the scholars cannot follow Polish; German 
Protestant churches have been taken and given to the Roman 
Catholics ; and German charitable institutions, long carried on 
by sisters and deaconesses of the Evangelical faith, are perverted 
to other purposes, or put under Polish management and staffed 
by Poles; in the creation of small agricultural holdings the 
German landowners are expropriated to a far greater extent than 
the Polish, which is contrary to the law; all sorts of difficulties 
are put in the way of the German peasants and other inhabitants 
on the Vistula, so that, as a memorial shown to me states, life is 
made a burden to them; and the passport and frontier con- 
trol services generally are harassing to a degree that is almost 
unbelievable, decent people being constantly arrested, dragged 
off to the courts and promptly sentenced to imprisonment for 
the most trivial disregard of the regulations. It is impossible to 
understand the object of all this pin-pricking and chicanery ; 
but if it is intended to rub in the fact that the Poles are now top 
dogs, that purpose is served very effectually. 

The position of Danzig in the Corridor is intensely difficult 
and indeed tragic, and merits profound sympathy. The events 
and negotiations which led to its restoration to the status of a 
free city deserve brief mention for one reason in order to illustrate 
the haphazard way in which the happiness and destinies of 
millions of human beings were determined at Versailles. In some 
cases the decision to annex was taken before the Allied Powers 
had any. clear ideas as to how the territory seized should be 
disposed of. Another reason is that Danzig has a personal 
interest for Englishmen and Scotsmen, since, as the city archives 
and the monuments in the late medieval church of St. Mary 
and its crypt attest, families of both races (including a branch - 
of the late.,Lord Balfour’s family) settled there from the 
sixteenth century forward. There are English street names in 
Danzig, like Gibson Street and the English Damm or Embank- 
ment, and there is also a beautiful old mansion known as the 
English House. 

Up to the date of the Versailles Conference meeting it was no 
part of the design of a Polish State, as conceived by the Entente 
Powers, that its sovereignty should extend to the Baltic. Before 
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he came to Europe President Wilson had outlined the new Poland 
as he envisaged it in the second of his Fourteen Points of 
January 8, 1918, afterwards formally accepted by the belligerents 
on both sides as the basis of peace, though not so treated. Poland 
was to be an independent sovereign State, to include ‘ the 
territories inhabited by an indisputably Polish population,’ it 
was to be assured ‘a free and secure access to the sea,’ and 
‘ its political and economic independence and political integrity ’ 
were to be guaranteed by international covenants. 

Wilson’s biographers record that he experienced a great shock 
when the Polish agents who fluttered round him and his colleagues 
in Paris, and seemed obsessed by the idea that the Conference 
had been convened primarily for the satisfaction of Polish 
demands, made all sorts of extravagant claims to German 
territory. They demanded the whole of West Prussia, with 
Danzig, and also East Prussia, and all this territory was to be 
taken without consulting its inhabitants. So well had the Polish 
imperialists laid their plans, and so confident were they of success, 
that M. Paderewski declared in Danzig in December 1918 that 
‘ Danzig must be a Polish city as once before,’ and that ‘ a Polish 
army flying Polish colours would be there before long.’ When 
these demands were first put before him Wilson rejected them 
as immoderate, but, pressed by France and by one of his own 
advisers, who for some reason seemed to be almost more Polish 
than the Poles, he gave way step by step, until it was left to 
Mr. Lloyd George to appeal for, and at last to insist on, the 
adoption of a saner and safer policy. Compelled to give way on 
the Corridor question, Mr. Lloyd George refused to allow Danzig 
to go to the Poles, but accepted its conversion into an independent 
State ‘ under the guarantee of the League of Nations.’ He also 
agreed—no doubt against his sentiment of justice—that the 
Corridor populations should be ‘ conveyed ’ without a plébiscite. 

In April, while the crisis which the fate of Danzig occasioned 
was still tense, a letter on the subject addressed by me to the 
Manchester Guardian led to my being asked to go over to Paris, 
and this I did, stating my views at length both to Mr. Lloyd 
George and to President Wilson. It was clear to me that Mr. 
Lloyd George did not like the Corridor arrangement at all, and 
that he regarded President Wilson’s first reasonable concessions 
to Poland as sufficient. His last words to me were, ‘I can carry 
Wilson with me as to Danzig’ (i.e., its independence), ‘ but not 
as to the Corridor ’ (i.¢., its abandonment). Of Wilson, greatly 
as I respect his good intentions and his memory, I am compelled 
to say that he made during our conversation several statements 
which betrayed a very inadequate knowledge of German con- 
ditions and history. When these inaccuracies were pointed out 
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he replied, ‘I can only say what my advisers tell me ’—words 
that tell their own tale. 

The Poles have never taken kindly to an autonomous Danzig, 
which is to them as a thorn in the flesh. It is a fact of which, if 
space allowed, proof in abundance could be given that, although 
in international law Danzig is a sovereign State, Poland has from 
the beginning done her best to make that status ineffectual and 
illusory. Her Government has called its independence in question 
in many ways; it has deliberately overridden its indefeasible 
rights ; and it has repeatedly violated the provisions both of the 
Treaty of Versailles and the convention of November 9, 1920, 
which defines more particularly the relations of the two States. 
Not only so, but the economic policy which Poland is pursuing 
is steadily making for the Free City’s decline. This, however, is 
part of a well-devised plan. Danzig is being squeezed in the hope 
that it will surrender its independence and become part of Poland. 
Here, again, if proofs are not advanced it is only for lack of space. 
Yet the words of the Polish Minister who said publicly several 
years ago, ‘ The grass must grow in the streets of Danzig, and then 
it will give in,’ far from intimidating the people of that ancient 
German city, only strengthened their determination to hold out. 

To come, however, to practical suggestions. Article 19 of 
the Covenant of the League of Nations provides for the ‘ recon- 
sideration by members of the League of treaties which have 
become inapplicable, and the consideration of international con- 
ditions whose continuance might endanger the peace of the 
world.’ To the existence of this safety valve M. Clemenceau, in 
his Note to the protests of the German delegation, expressly called 
attention. The creation of the Corridor was a blunder of the first 


order, as some if not most of its sponsors knew from the first. It 
is to-day a standing menace to peace, and as it is bound to go 
sooner or later Poland could not better serve her own interests or 
perform a greater service to Europe than by agreeing to retro- 
cession while an amicable adjustment is still possible, subject to 
the retention of the southern area, and to the adoption of such 
measures for the protection of her commerce and shipping as may 
be required. 

I go further and contend that neither the Corridor nor Danzig 
is any longer needed by Poland. Since the Corridor was 
created for the purpose of assuring to the new State ‘ full use’ 
of both the Vistula and the harbour at its mouth, a quite new 
situation has arisen owing to the construction by the Poles of a 
harbour of their own at Gdingen (Gdynia), with a railway from the 
Upper Silesian coal basin to the coast. I spent some time at 
Gdingen, which is some ten miles west of Danzig, inspecting its 
shipping facilities and the lay-out and proportions of the town, 
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which is fast becoming the centre of a large population and a busy 
trade. The harbour complex as planned is a great commercial 
undertaking, but also a great national act of faith, and to pretend 
to belittle it would be pointless as well as ungenerous folly. Begun 
in 1924, it has been brought to its present stage of development 
mainly by Dutch, French, and Belgian engineers and contractors 
and by French financiers, while Polish labourers from Pomerellia 
and Galicia have done most of the excavational and structural 
work. Behind the project, however, are Polish spirit and self- 
confidence, without which Gdingen would still be to-day the sleepy 
little fishing village which it was a decade ago. The conception, 
indeed, is grandiose, and one can only admire and wonder at the 
courage and enterprise which are attested by its execution. The 
spectacle of that vast expanse of water, largely enclosed within a 
natural basin, of the long and well-equipped quays and docks, the 
rice and oil mills, the cold storage plant, the bacon and herring 
curing factories, and the great warehouses which are either com- 
pleted or in course of construction, with near by the brand- 
new town, that has sprung up, as it were, mushroom-like in a 
night, is not merely impressive but overwhelming. Already 
Gdingen is a big seaport town with (I was told) between 30,000 
and 40,000 inhabitants, not all as yet adequately housed by any 
means, with fine municipal buildings, churches, schools, meeting 
and concert halls, hotels, theatre and cinema, banks and offices, 
an ample provision of shops and stores, and most of the amenities 
of an up-to-date and, judging by appearances, thriving com- 
munity. A statue of Liberty—that Liberty which, Campbell tells 
us, ‘ shrieked as Kosciuszko fell ’—a copy of the one overlooking 
the harbour of New York, is yet to come. 

Other features of Gdingen, which cannot be viewed without 
anxious questioning as to what they might mean at some future 
time, are a naval harbour, the beginnings of a naval dockyard, 
and a small fleet of cruisers, torpedo-boats and destroyers, 
mostly, I was told, bought from France. There exist already a 
training-ship for a future marine and a seamen’s school on shore. 
A Pole of former German nationality is at the head of the naval 
department, and many old German-Polish naval officers have 
taken service under it. Assuming that Germany’s naval power 
has been permanently broken, Poland is bent on establishing a 
dominium maris Baltict which it claims, with no justification in 
fact, to have possessed in remote ages. In Polish schools to-day 
the children are systematically taught that the Baltic is a Polish 
sea. This aspect of the Corridor question is one of the utmost 
gravity, particularly when viewed in conjunction with the 
Franco-Polish military alliance. The convention which defines 
the purposes of that alliance is not known as well as it should be. 
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Although Danzig is supposed to be an independent sovereign 
State, under the direct protection of the League of Nations, yet 
France by that convention undertakes. to occupy its harbour in 
the event of war breaking out between Poland and Germany, and 
Poland undertakes to transfer the harbour into French hands. 
Such is the position in which Danzig is situated to-day ; such is 
the fate which threatens it, and’ against which it has apparently 
no protection, for its sponsor, the League of Nations, though 
acquainted with this treaty, has never protested against it. In 
1919 the mere suggestion that Poland, as soon as she had been 
éstablished upon the Baltic coast, would proceed to build a great 
harbour which should serve as a naval base and an arsenal—to 
replace, forsooth, those which Germany had been required to close 
down in the interest of peace, and as an earnest of measures of 
disarmament to be adopted by the Allied Powers themselves— 
would have shocked public opinion throughout the world. 

But Danzig is equally concerned for the future of its com- 
merce owing to the competition of the new port. Its trade in 
sugar, rice, ‘ colonial’ produce, artificial manures, even scrap 
iron, has been captured by Gdingen, and while formerly there 
were large coal imports from England, Polish (Upper Silesian) 
coal now dominates the market. A considerable number of 
vessels use the port, but most of them arrive empty and take 
away cargoes of Polish coal—the coal which has supplanted 
British coal in Scandinavia and several Baltic countries. In 
discussing the Danzig question with President Wilson in Paris, 
while he was still disposed to let the Poles have that city, one of 
my arguments elicited the remark, ‘ Oh, but in the past Germany 
has neglected Danzig, and the Poles intend to give it new life and 
prosperity.’ It is not the fact that Germany had obstructed 
Danzig’s progress, as I showed, but it is the fact that Poland is 
to-day trying to strangle the old city. The Poles themselves 
speak of ‘ the sword of Gdingen ’ and what it willdo. Only a day 
or two ago a private letter from Danzig was shown me which 
ended with the words, ‘ We are suffering more and more from the 
Polish rivalry, and we contemplate the winter with great anxiety.’ 
The Poles are constantly saying that Danzig cannot hope to 
continue permanently as a self-contained unit, and that as such 
it would eventually die. Whether that be so or not, I am con- 
vinced that the people of that ancient and noble city would rather 


see it decline and succumb in proud and honourable independence 


than survive and prosper as a Polish satrapy. 

One other danger remains to be mentioned. It was part of the 
Polish plan to obtain not only West Prussia but East Prussia, 
and thus to efface Germany entirely from the map of Eastern 
Europe. That audacious design was frustrated, but it is not 
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dead. The militant imperialists who overran Upper Silesia and 
other German regions before the plébiscites were held, who 
invaded Lithuania and after occupying Vilna defied the Great 
Powers to eject them, and who form the lawless body known.as 
the Insurgents, are behind the agitation for the seizure of East 
Prussia, and there are few Germans in that province who doubt 
that at the merest sign from Warsaw they would not hesitate to 
make the plunge. No representative of Polish imperialism carries 
higher authority or is held in greater esteem than Roman 
Dmowski, and he wrote before the annexations were carried out, 
‘If East Prussia should remain a German territory Germany 
must also keep West Prussia, the Corridor. The Corridor is of 
no value to Poland unless she possesses East Prussia.’ As it is as 
certain as anything human can be that as long as a Germany 
exists East Prussia will form part of it, the conclusion to which 
M. Dmowski’s premises point is obvious. 

Apart from the injustice and danger of the entire Corridor 
incongruity, however, I maintain that Poland, by the building of 
her own harbour and of a railway to the coast, has demonstrated 
to the world, whether consciously or not, that neither Danzig 
nor the Corridor is necessary to her. With the execution of these 
great projects the one and only object for which the Allied Powers 
created the Corridor is now served without it. That object was 
to give to Poland a direct outlet on the Baltic for purely commer- 
cial purposes, and such only was the professed aim of Poland at 
the time. The Poles never pleaded, and the authors of the Treaty 
of Versailles (with the exception of France) never dreamt of, any 
other justification. So true is this that a historian of the Versailles 
Conference says that it was because ‘the building of another 
harbour on the Polish’ (¢.e., the then German) ‘coast was 
seriously examined by experts and found to be impracticable’ 
(wise experts !) that the unhappy Corridor device was resorted to. 
Neither the Treaty of Versailles nor the convention of 1920 
between Danzig and Poland contains an article or a sentence 
admitting of a wider interpretation. There is mention only of 
commerce and commercial facilities, though the Polish Govern- 
ment now puts forward the suggestion that the word ‘ goods’ in 
that relation includes munitions of war. 

In consideration of the restoration of most of the ceded parts 
of West Prussia Germany should be required to make over to 
Poland, with or without sovereignty, both Gdingen and an area 
behind and about it sufficiently large to enable her to cope with 
all the trade that is ever likely to go that way either to or from 
the Polish State, but for no naval or military purposes whatever, 
together with the freehold of the railway track in so far as it 
passes through Prussian territory. Poland would also retain her 
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existing guaranteed right to the ‘full use’ of the harbour of 
Danzig and the Vistula. Of that once important river I can only 
say here that under Polish control it has been so neglected and 
allowed to silt up that it can hardly be regarded to-day as a 
navigable trade-way. This it will never be again until its adminis- 
tration returns to the Prussian Government, which exercised it 
with laudable efficiency in the past and should be required to do 
so in the future under a formal Vistula Navigation Act. The 
internationalisation of both railway and river would, of course, 
be a better alternative, and the treatment of the Oder in that way, 
in the special interest of Czecho-Slovakia, offers an encouraging 
precedent. Not only so, but Germany should concede to Poland, 
again with guarantees, free harbours in the other Baltic ports of 
Kénigsberg, Pillau, Elbing and Stettin, and perhaps in Hamburg, 
on the North Sea. Shipping and trading facilities so extensive, 
and exceeding any that Poland could hope to possess so long as 
the present unnatural situation continues, should satisfy all reason- 
able expectations. Further, Poland would be left with one-half of 
the East German territory now in her possession. 

Anticipating the more tranquil days which will come when 
reason replaces passion, one can picture Poland, Danzig and 
Germany as no longer political and commercial rivals but 
harmonious partners, and the Polish railway from the Silesian 
coalfield branching out to Danzig, so feeding two harbours instead 
of one. Such a partnership, by reopening the great markets of 
the eastern hinterland, would bring increased. trade and prosperity 
to all the Baltic ports. 

To do justice to the population of the Corridor would, in my 
opinion, be the least difficult part of such a settlement, given only 
large views and a generous spirit on both sides. As the German 
inhabitants would be unaffected, only the interests of the Poles 
and the Cashubians would need to be considered. The Cashubians 
are not likely to give trouble. They belong to the Slavic family, 
but they are not Poles, as the Dutch are not Germans or the 
Walloons French. They are a simple, quiet, docile, adaptable 
people, whose attentions are concentrated upon their agricultural 
holdings, and, as a most competent authority assured me, ‘ All 
they want is to be left alone ; give them fair treatment and they 
are happy.’ 

To the Poles, whether old inhabitants or newcomers, the 
option should be given of staying or going, and if staying of 
formally accepting German sovereignty. If they stayed and 
became German nationals, it would be by their deliberate prefer- 
ence and they would have no grievance. If they declined to 
change nationality, there should be no question of obligatory 
expatriation or banishment within twelve months in the old way, 
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but it should be possible for them to remain as a community 
within the pale, while not in all respects of it. Here is an 
opportunity for bringing to the treatment of racial minorities, 
both those displanted by frontier changes and those who remain, 
a little more toleration, generosity—in effect, simple common 
sense, for the question crystallises in that. Germany might 
offer minority rights going far beyond those stipulated for 
Germans by the convention which Poland has signed, but has 
never yet faithfully observed. It would be an advance in 
civilisation if a clear departure were made from existing principles 
and practice, due to the hardening influence of our egoistic 
nationalisms, in such matters as the retention of nationality, 


exemption from military service permanently or for long periods, 


and scrupulous regard and protection for the language, religion, 
and customs of minorities. Subject to due safeguards, why 
should not the inhabitants of territories which for any reasons 
change sovereignty be allowed both to retain their nationality, 
just like people in general who settle in countries not their own, 
and even to exercise a certain measure of autonomy where their 
numbers are sufficiently large and concentrated to ensure 
efficiency ? They would be expected to give ample pledges of 
good citizenship, and’ they might have to forfeit certain civil 
rights, but in return they would continue to be themselves and 
be able to live the life of their choice. Who can doubt that 
minorities treated with generosity and confidence would we more 
loyal because more contented ? 

On the other hand, the Poles who opted for removal should 
not be left, as the German optants everywhere have been, to sell 
their properties, where not sequestrated, for whatever forced 
sales to hostile buyers might yield, and find homes and start life 
again as best they.could. Not only should the German Govern- 
ment take over the properties of such optants at a fair value, 
where not disposed of voluntarily by the owners, but those 
without resources; or otherwise unable to make their own 
arrangements, should be settled in Poland, as far as possible in 
conditions not less favourable than those to which they may 
have been accustomed hitherto, this being done at the expense 
of the German, Prussian, and Polish Governments in equitable 
proportions. In particular, Polish peasants wishing to leave 
their holdings in the Corridor should be provided with corre- 
sponding farms across the frontier, exchanges with Germans now 
similarly domiciled in Poland being effected wherever possible. 
Measures would be necessary in order to prevent abuse, but it 
would not be a matter of difficulty for the Governments of the 
three countries to agree as to the circumstances which would 
entitle would-be migrants to ‘ assisted passages ’ on these lines. 
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»/Such an exchange of population is perfectly feasible, for it 
has already taken place elsewhere since and in consequence of 
the war on a far larger scale and in far more difficult circumstances. 
It, would involve a large outlay, but a settlement of the Cor- 
ridor dispute which, while assuring to Poland full security 
for her trade and commerce and protecting the interests of her 
nationals, would require from her no concessions which could be 
regarded by impartial international opinion as unreasonable and 
humiliating, would be cheap at any cost: in money. 

It must be admitted that the difficulties in the way of 
abolishing the Corridor are greater now than a decade ago, yet 
after fairly facing them I am convinced that they would not 
baffle the wisdom and will of statesmanship when once the 
paramount importance of settlement and peace for Europe and 
the world at large received generally the serious recognition 
which it deserves. And, after all, even if restitution should 
involve undoing many of the superficial changes of the last few 
years, of what account are these in comparison with the ordered 
system and stability of centuries ? Meanwhile, it is a great gain 
that the question of revision is more and more being regarded as 
an international question. It is no longer viewed as a question 
of Germany against France, Poland, Belgium, Denmark, Czecho- 
Slovakia, the countries whose territory was enlarged at her 
expense, but one of the rest of Europe against all of them. The 
issue, in fact, is now the Peace of Europe against the Peace of 
Versailles. If after the lapse of twelve years the disputant 
States cannot or will not agree upon conditions which will give 
a hope of freeing the Continent from the present disquiet and 
apprehension, then, failing action by the League of Nations, the 
other European States, great and small, with America if her 
co-operation can again be obtained in a cause hardly less vital 
to her economic interests than to ours, must claim the right to 
intervene with all the pressure within the limits of friendly 
diplomatic intercourse. 

Who can doubt that the adjustment of the Corridor grievance 
alone would open a new era in the relations of both Poland and 
France with Germany ? Notwithstanding the present alienation 
between Germans and Poles, I am convinced that the German 
nation, and most of all its statesmen and leaders of public opinion, 
no longer grudge to the Poles their nationhood, would not have 
the province of Posen back as a gift, and are not only willing 
but sincerely anxious to live on terms of amity with their new 
neighbours. Such a relationship is even more to the interest 
of Poland. Although Germany now specially suffers from the 
existing tension, it is Poland who stands to lose most in the end 
were it to continue. For, as Bismarck once said of himself, 
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Germany can be to Poland ‘ either a good friend or a good enemy.’ 
With nearly one-third of her population consisting of unreconciled 
and in larger part unreconcilable racial minorities, and with an 
uncertain Power of enormous strength on her eastern frontier, 
why should Poland needlessly multiply her risks? Let het 
believe that her best friends are not those who have egged her 
into imperialistic ambitions, but those who see the danger of 
carrying the follies of the old European political system, which 
collapsed under the strain of war, into the new and still unstable 
order. 

The solution of this problem would still leave other frontier 
grievances to be adjusted, but it would be a hopeful starting-point 
for a complete cleaning of the slate with all the States which 
have gained by the annexations. In visiting the other centres 
of discontent I found the universal grievance to be either that 
their populations had been transferred contrary to the results 
of the plébiscites where these took place, or that, owing to the 
unfair methods and coercion employed, the voting entirely 
misrepresented the preponderant sentiment, or that the people 
who have been denationalised were not consulted at all. ‘Let 
us have even yet honest decisions based on honest voting, we 
ask no more,’ is the general demand of those who protest as 
strongly as ever against a forced change of nationality and 
transference to a rule which they will never cease to regard as 
foreign. With such a demand it is impossible not to sympathise. 
How far compliance with it would still be practicable raises 
questions too numerous for present discussion. 


Wiii1amM Harsutt Dawson, 
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THE RIOTS IN CYPRUS 


In 1878 Great Britain instructed her representative at Con- 
stantinople to give the Sultan forty-eight hours in which to agree 
to our occupying Cyprus, as the price of our good offices in stand- 
ing off from other Powers who sought to dismember the Imperial 
Ottoman Empire. The Sultan agreed, and in due season this 
country was privileged to initiate the process of dismemberment 
by annexing the island in November 1915. Thanks to these 
events it became necessary that, at any rate, two departments of 
State, the Foreign Office and the Colonial Office, should be able 
to locate Cyprus. To the rest of mankind it probably represented 

‘a place in Asia Minor,’ that safe refuge beloved of the schoolboy 
in geographical difficulties. 

Not so long ago the influence of a distinguished peer was 
sought on behalf of one of the many deputations from Cyprus 
which had come to recite the grievances of their compatriots. 
After listening attentively to a statement of their case he said : 
‘There are two questions I should like to ask. Firstly, where is 
Cyprus? And secondly, what are we there for?’ Now that the 
residence of the King’s representative has been given to the 
flames, and British warships, troops, and aircraft have been called 
in to prevent further disorder, the island has found a belated 
place on the map. The second question may give rise to some 
searchings of heart. 

The rioting in October for which the destruction of Govern- 
ment House by the Nicosia mob, ostensibly a demonstration in 
favour of union with Greece, was the signal, marks the culmina- 
tion of a long campaign of legislative obstruction and open sedition 
carried on by a small section of Greek Cypriotes whose leaders 
included past and present members of the Legislative Council, 
who had duly taken the oath of allegiance. With one or two 
exceptions it appears to be taken for granted, judging from public 
comment in this country, that the present situation is the out- 
come of a popular movement, a nation struggling to be free. The 
explanation is not so simple, however, and recent events have to 
be interpreted in the light of several factors necessarily ignored by 
those who are not acquainted with local conditions. 

685 
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The island is 140 by 40 miles at its longest and broadest, 
traversed lengthwise by two parallel mountain ranges, the 
southern range rising to a height of 6400 feet at Mount Troddos, 
where the winter snow often lies in deep gulleys through the 
summer. Except for the Mesaoria, the central plain, and the 
southern seaboard, it is a land of wild ravines and precipitous 
slopes on which the villages of the hillfolk perch precariously, 
cut off from their nearest neighbours by many hours of rough 
travel over stony trackways. Of the total inhabitants, roughly 
350,000, one-fifth are Moslems and four-fifths Greek Christians, 
The rural population, some 280,000, or 82 per cent. of the whole, 
is distributed among 641 villages; there are no isolated dwellings 
excepting on a few chiftiiks, or large estates, for long experience has 
taught them that safety from marauders lay only in numbers, 
The remaining 70,000 are concentrated in the six district towns, 
five on the coast and the capital, Nicosia, in the Mesaoria. 

Apart from two mining concerns (asbestos and copper)— 
which incidentally last year distributed {210,000 in wages among 
3300 peasant labourers—a silk filature and a tannery, agriculture 
is the only occupation. The rural population consists of peasant 


proprietors and cultivators, clinging to the soil with Gallic. 


tenacity, their small holdings of arable land, vineyard. or irti- 
gated garden so fragmented that a two hours’ journey may some- 
times separate one tiny plot from another. The average peasant, 
ignorant of affairs, his horizon bounded by the life of his village, 
is either illiterate or just able to sign his name.. His social life 
centres at the village café, where he drinks.and gambles ;_ other 
relaxations he has none, He and his family share one room, often 
with his oxen ; his weekly budget for a family of five averages 
under {1 in cash and in kind. 

The backward state of society is shown by the court records. 
In 1928 the number of criminal cases reported was 7088, including 
2585 offences against the person, of which twenty-five were cases 
of murder or manslaughter. The minor offences numbered 37,816. 
The significance of the combined total of nearly 45,000 cases can 
be better expressed by saying that one in every seven persons 
was charged with an offence during the year. It is fair to add 
that an extremely efficient police force is steadily bringing down 
the tale of serious offences year by year. 

Since the Mycenzan age Phoenician and Egyptian, Roman and 
Frank, Persian and Genoese, and half a dozen more have held the 
land for a space and passed on, leaving it the richer only. by their 
tombs and ruins or fragments of their speech, and since that day 
the Cypriote has remained what he was, a tiller of the soil, 
unlettered and accustomed to be ruled. 

The genesis of the present discontents may be dated from 
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1882, four years after the occupation, when it pleased Her 
Majesty’s Government to confer upon this primitive and un- 
tutored community a Constitution so ultra-liberal in character 
that after half a century has gone by a Kenya settler may not 
aspire to its like, a Legislature with an unofficial majority of 
elected members, three Moslems and nine Greek-Christians, and 
six ex-officio or nominated officials. In 1925 the membership was 
increased to twelve Greeks and three Moslems and nine officials, 
leaving the Government still in a minority of six. The Crown 
reserved the power to legislate by Order in Council, a precaution 
that was more than once to rescue the Administration from a 
complete impasse. 

At the outset the system of proportional representation and 
an elected majority was as pleasing to the Greeks as it was dis- 
pleasing to the Turks. The former, as the strongest party in the 
Council, not unnaturally reckoned on exercising a preponderating 
influence in public affairs. The Moslems, seeing themselves so 
greatly outnumbered in the Council by their former subjects, 
feared—as they fear to-day—the domination of Greek interests. 
It was inevitable in the circumstances that the three Moslem 
members should give their support to the Government. On all 
material matters they have consistently done so ever since, 
excepting on two or three occasions. 

With the support of the three Moslem votes the official 
minority of six became a parity which the Governor’s casting 
vote converted into a bare majority over the Greek bloc. If 
this development was desired by those who framed the Con- 
stitution, it says little for their common sense that they should 
have failed to foresee its certain outcome. So far as the actual 
passage of Government measures through the Council was con- 
cerned, the Government had no reason to quarrel with a dis- 
pensation which enabled the administration to be carried on 
without constant recourse to legislation by Royal Order in 
Council 

From every other standpoint the results have been definitely 
bad. It is contrary to public policy that any one party in the 
Legislature, irrespective of its honest convictions as to the merits 
of the proposals laid before it, should year in and year out give its 
support to the Executive for racial reasons. Still more is it 
undesirable that the Government should be placed in the position 
of having to depend upon the support given in such circumstances. 
The Turks expected special consideration as a reward for their 
assistance, while the Greeks became increasingly embittered at 
their impotence to exercise the influence on Government policy 
to which their position appeared to entitle them. Last but not 
least, the perpetual opposition of Turk to Greek in the Legislature 
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created a political cleavage between the two races for which there 
was and is no raison d@’étre under an impartial Government. 

So much ‘for the defects of the machinery. It remains to 
examine the working results. With a communal roll and manhood 
suffrage the Moslems elect three and the non-Moslems twelve 
members of the Council. The character. of the electorate has 
already been described. It is on the face of it asking too much of 
any community of untutored peasants suddenly to acquire the 
political and civic sense peculiar to Western democracy, par- 
ticularly in.a semi-Oriental country which immediately prior to 
the occupation had undergone three centuries of the intensive 
stagnation connoted by Ottoman rule. A mental outlook, born 
not only of previous isolation from contact with progressive ideas, 
but of immemorial subjection to the personal rule of alien con- 
querors, does not produce the material out of which representative 
institutions can be fashioned in a day, still less the ‘ spirit within 
that nourisheth ’them. Nor do the disabilities of the peasant end 
there. In countries blessed with arbitrary climates, uncertain 
water supply, and a plethora of insect pests agriculture, primitive 
and unscientific and on a small scale (the average holding in 
Cyprus is less than 1} acres of arable land or 1 acre of vineyard), 
is at best a hazardous business with little margin of safety. Crop 
failure means ruin unless funds can be raised to fill the gap until 
the following season. In the absence of ordinary opportunities 
for investment in the island the only means of earning interest 
on spare cash) is to lend it. Moneylending and usury are the 
salient features of ,Cypriote existence, and the peasant is the 
victim. It is credibly reported that one usurer has remitted for 
investment abroad-over £200,000 wrung from the peasantry. 

Recent official inquiry has shown that 82 per cent. of the rural 
proprietors are in debt, to a total extent of {1,800,000 sterling, 
equivalent to £37 per head, a striking parallel to the Punjab, 
where the corresponding figures were 83 per cent. and £31. Loans 
are now usually secured by mortgage on real estate. As a result, 
the peasant is being forced off the land and from a proprietor 
becomes a tenant or a labourer. Already in 1928 in the Limassol 
district over 6} and in the whole Colony nearly 4} per cent. of 
the arable and vineyard land had fallen into the hands of the 
town moneylenders. Civil suits in a single year included over 
9400 for the recovery of debt, greatly to the profit of the advocates, 
of whom. there is an excessive number, so much so that they 
employ touts to stir up litigation in the villages and bring in 
business: The advocate picks up the crumbs that fall from the 
usurer’s table, and these two allies play a decisive réle in the 
economy of the rural population. 

The relevance of these facts to the working of the electoral 
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system will be apparent from the occupations of the twelve Greek 
members of Council in 1930 : 

Five moneylenders (three advocates, one merchant, one 

estate-owner) ; 

Five advocates ; 

One bishop ; 

One peasant-farmer ; 
and the peasant-farmer, as it happens, originally owed his seat to 
a temporary boycott of the election by the politicians for tactical 
reasons, otherwise agriculture, the basis of the whole social fabric, 
would not have had a single genuine representative. 

The reason is not far to seek. The big moneylender, generally 
the political boss of his district, is in a position to compel his 
debtors to vote for himself or his nominee upon pain of being 
sold up. A peasant who is free from debt at the moment may be 
won over by bribery, for the elections are attended by wholesale 
corruption. The peasantry in Cyprus, as in the Punjab, are the 
hosts and the usurer and his jackals the parasites. The peasant 
produces and represents the real wealth of the island. The 
interests represented in the Council, however, are not his, but 
those of the parasites who fatten upon him. One of these gentry 
actually urged in Council that Government should buy out all the 
moneylenders in the interest of their debtors. It is not the least 
of the defects inherent in the present, or rather the late, Con- 
stitution that through ignorance of local conditions it contained 
no provision which would have ensured to the peasant the repre- 
sentation to which he is entitled. 

These non-representative parasites and their predecessors on 
the Council are responsible for the present state of affairs. Under 
the British régime and representative institutions they suddenly 
found themselves raised from the obscurity of private citizens to 
a position which entitled them as the elected of the people to 
a voice in the government of the island. Assuming the mantle 
of leadership, they soon realised that if the garment was to remain 
on their shoulders a policy was required. Their new status had 
solid advantages, and the pockets of schoolmasters, mukhtars and 
others who sought or obtained preferment through their good 
offices could be counted on or induced to yield an appropriate 
return. The policy was not hard to find. That their votes in the 
Legislature counted for nothing, in spite of their being in an 
absolute majority, because the Turks invariably sided with the 
Government was unquestionably one of the factors which 
prompted the choice of a racial and national slogan—union with 
Greece. Other and more material considerations also influenced 
them. As the island developed, population doubled and revenue 
quadrupled ; the cadre of the British staff and the scale of 
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salaries, far superior to those of the Cypriote subordinates, per- 
force expanded also. The constant and avowed desire: of the 
Greek members has been to gain control of the island finances and 
to eliminate the British officials and replace them by Cypriotes, a 
consummation promising fresh opportunities for nepotism and 
graft. When Mr. Churchill visited the island in 1907 the Greek 
members presented a memorial in which, inter alia, they demanded 
a Legislative Council consisting entirely of elected members with 
full control of public affairs, plus three British officials, who, 
however, werenot to havea vote. 

An incident which occurred while I happened to be acting as 
Governor during an interregnum in 1926 illustrates the mentality 
of these individuals. One of the Greek members, an editor, 
wrote to me confidentially, observing that he had been favourably 
impressed by my conduct of affairs and earnestly wished that I 
might be appointed to succeed the retiring Governor. If I so 
desired, he would be prepared, he said (he omitted to say in 
return for what consideration), to launch a Press campaign with 
that object. With a nice perception of the difficulties incidental 
to my anticipated acceptance of his proposal he added that, 
should I prefer not to send a reply in writing, he would be glad to 
wait upon me at any convenient hour. He never screwed up 
courage to inquire whether the letter had ever reached me. 

The true function of the Greek members under the Constitu- 
tion has been vitiated by their declared policy of union with 
Greece, a policy which, from the nature of the case, precluded any 
possibility of honest co-operation on their part and substituted in 
its place the single desire to obstruct and embarrass the Adminis- 
tration to a point where His Majesty’s Government should be 
forced to concede their demands. In this endeavour they found 
a useful ally in the hierarchy of the Greek Orthodox Church of 
Cyprus. 

yEThe priest-politician, to English ears a contradiction in terms, 
is a sad come-down from the priest-kings of ancient Hellas. 
‘ Quelle chute!’ as M. Clemenceau is said to have exclaimed 
on learning that Paderewski the pianist and the President of 
Poland were one and the same. It has, however, been customary 
for the sentiments of non-Moslem communities subject to Otto- 
man rule to be voiced by their respective religious heads, and the 
Archbishop in Cyprus, as ethnarch, has always claimed to speak 
on behalf of the Greek Christian population. 

The Archbishop, nevertheless, has not been the chief pro- 
tagonist in the anti-British movement, but the Bishop of Kition, 
a nephew of the late ethnarch, who by virtue of that relationship 
obtained his see before he was thirty. An able and ambitious 
man, he aimed at the succession to the archiepiscopal throne and: 
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quickly appreciated the advantages to be derived from the réle 
of a popular leader with a seat in the Legislature as well as the 
Holy Synod. 

There was room for leadership, as the prestige of the Church 
had markedly diminished in recent years, although as the largest 
landowner in the Colony, holding some 115 square miles with 
a considerable tenantry, it is still able to exert a certain influence. 
Its too numerous priesthood is composed mainly of ignorant 
peasants with a precarious stipend of a few shillings a month, and 
there are probably not a dozen of them in any grade who could be 
called well-educated. Owing no doubt|in great part to the belief 
of its leaders that a national agitation resulting, as they hoped, in 
union with Greece would tend to restore its influence and increase 
its wealth, the Church has of late identified itself more closely 
with the activities of the elected members of Council, of whom the 
Bishop of Kition became the acknowledged leader. 

The Cyprus embroglio is susceptible of interpretation in two 
ways. In the modern world, where recognised channels for the 
expression of public opinion are part and parcel of the social 
organism, any attempted disturbance of the life of the community 
is instinctively ascribed to the work of agitators and deemed, 
therefore, not to reflect a spontaneous popular desire for change. 
The conditions prevailing in Cyprus lend themselves to this 
conclusion. The agitation comes from above, not below. The 
Church and the politicians, mostly moneylenders and advocates, 
and the dozen or so Greek newspapers which they control, are the 
motive force, and the present riots, so far as I am aware, are the 
first indication of any popular response to their incitements 
and propaganda. There is, on the other hand, the hard fact that, 
although the island has never belonged to Greece, common 
ancestry, language, and traditions constitute a natural bond of 
the strongest kind, which has gained an added significance since 
the day when Cyprus in her turn was free from the Turkish yoke 
and may well be held to justify the desire for political union. 

The principal person affected is the peasant. Competent 
observers have questioned whether the effect of the extremist 
propaganda in the rural districts is not more apparent than real. 
The peasant is shrewd enough to discriminate between words and 
deeds. So long as he is not over-taxed, which is certainly not the 
case—he probably escapes more lightly than his opposite number 
in Greece—his chief concern is to get his produce to market as 
quickly and cheaply as possible, and his perpetual cry has been 
for roads. 

In 1878 only 26 miles of road were fit for wheeled. transport. 
between Nicosia and Larnaca. There are now over 1000 miles of 
motor roads, and 540 out of the 641 villages can be reached by 
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motor car or lorry. Only those who know the island can realise 
the immense saving in time, labour, and cost which this trans- 
formation has effected. To roads have been added hospitals and 
dispensaries, demonstration plots and stud farms, speedy and 
even-handed justice, and, what touches the farmer more nearly 
than all, an Agricultural Bank, financing a network of co-opera- 
tive credit societies, twenty-nine in number to begin with and 
five years later 326, which have distributed among their members 
some £300,000, most of which has gone to free their lands from 
the usurers’ mortgages. 

These tangible benefits of British administration give the lie 
to the allegations of inefficiency and disregard of popular interests 
which are the stock-in-trade of the anti-Government orators. 
The headman of a village once explained to a British official that 
he had shouted for Enosis at a local meeting because the political 
boss of his district, a moneylender, had ordered him to do so and 
he dared not refuse. He added, however, that he and his village 
earnestly hoped that the island would mot be handed over to 
Greece, as they were quite contented with their lot, but begged 
that his words should not be repeated, otherwise he would be a 
‘lost man.’ 

The telegram published in The Times of November 20 shows 
that the peasants who allowed themselves to be led away by the 
extremist section into pillage and arson are already regretting the 
fact. The explanation of these events probably lies between the 
two views which I have stated. Any Greek who was the subject 
of an alien Power would naturally reply, if he were asked, that he 
desired to be united to his own kin. That is not to say, however, 
that he is dissatisfied with his lot to the point of backing up his 
wishes by force of arms, or even that he has any real ground for 
dissatisfaction. If the cry of Enosis represented a genuine 
national aspiration the Cypriote would hardly have allowed half 
a century to elapse without manifesting his wishes in unmistakable 
fashion. 

One of the leading Greek Cypriotes once said to a Government 
official : ‘ What we want is to be ruled ’ ; and therein lies the real 
explanation of the present unrest. Bad markets and trade depres- 
sion and the necessity for retrenchment and increased though very 
moderate taxation have combined to play into the hands of the 
political firebrands in Cyprus as elsewhere. The fact remains that 
in no other country has any Government shown such tolerance 
and forbearance towards seditionist agitation as in Cyprus. The 
Government’s policy was to ignore inflammatory speeches and 
the display of Greek flags and to trust to the people’s common 
sense to judge between its performance and the windy orations 
of the extremists. In spite of recent happenings, for which the 
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riff-raff of the towns are mainly responsible, I think it will be 
found that the mass of the population did not identify itself with 
the movement or desire to do so. 

The experience of the past fifty years has shown the unwisdom 
of pouring Western wine into Eastern bottles, and it is well that 
the Secretary of State has realised the necessity for devising a 
form of Constitution more suited to the general interests of the 
Cypriote people. Purely from the standpoint of administrative 
efficiency, a nominated Council with advisory functions would 
best meet the case at the present stage as a transitional measure. 
From the wider standpoint of the progressive development of 
popular institutions it would be better to retain the Legislative 
Council with its functions unimpaired, restricting the unofficial 
members to a minority of the whole and providing for their 
selection by the Governor from among a panel of persons elected - 
either ad hoc, or from those already elected to the district councils 
(medjlis idaré) under the former Turkish system still in force. In 
either case, however, it is essential that the relative number of 
urban and rural members thus chosen should be so regulated as 
to ensure to town and country a representation proportionate to 
their respective inhabitants. Failing such a provision, the peasant 
interest will still run the risk of being swamped by the middleman 


and the moneylender. 


REGINALD NICHOLSON. 
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RUSSIA INDUSTRIALISED? 


_ It is difficult to convey an accurate impression of Russia as a 

whole, because almost anything which can be written about 
Russia is true at least for some part of the Soviet dominion, for 
some structure of its society, for some one of its different nations, 
or for some aspect of its life. So that quite true things written 
by one person are often contradicted by quite true things written - 
by another. Only by deliberately taking a long-range view is 
it possible to get the Russian scene into perspective. 

The difficulty of conveying an accurate impression of Russia 
is increased by the relative isolation of the historical development 
of the country from Western Europe. The social history of 
Russia during the last 500 years has been very different from 
that of the rest of Europe, and her history during the last fifty 
years has been markedly different from that of Great Britain. 
To compare Great Britain with Russia at the beginning of this 
century we have to imagine Queen, Victoria ruling as an autocrat 
over a very poor and almost entirely illiterate peasantry, no 
system of public education, trade unions and co-operative 
societies forbidden, industry very primitive, the Church a mass 
of almost Voodoo superstitions, a feudal aristocracy in power, a 
small intelligentsia in active terrorist revolt against the Govern- 
ment (the Prime Minister being assassinated in 1904), and finally 
a peaceful deputation led by, let us say, the Rev. Dick Sheppard 
being shot down outside the gates of Buckingham Palace in 1905. 
Russia is many hundreds of years behind Great Britain in social, 
quite apart from industrial, development. The only local 
government for centuries was the peasant village organisation, 
a social structure understood more easily by comparison with an 
Indian or an African village rather than with one in England, 
France, or Germany. Only in 1861 was serfdom abolished in 
Russia—a period in Great Britain of great development of trade 
unions, of co-operative societies, of benefit societies, of the system 
of national education, and of rapid advance in social and economic 
organisation generally. And only after serfdom was abolished 
in Russia was the foundation of real local government laid, and 
such elementary reforms accomplished as the abolition of secret 
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trials and the institution of trial by jury. To attempt .a com- 
parison between the events of recent history in Russia and in 
Great Britain shows that no close comparison can be made, and 
that the epoch 1931 in Russia has a quite different significance 
from the epoch 1931 in Great Britain. 

Another way of looking at the differences between Russia 
and Great Britain is to consider the racial differences of the 
people concerned. But indeed the Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics, the Soviet dominion, cannot properly be compared 
with Great Britain at all. _The Russian dominion embraces one- 
sixth of the land surface of the globe, and it is encompassed 
by one land frontier. Such an empire can only be compared 
with the continent of North America or with the British Empire 
itself. Russia is a league of nations in herself. Many of Russia’s 
internal questions are of practically international significance— 
such questions, for example, as the relation of Russia proper 
and Georgia or Russia in Europe and Russia in Central Asia. 

Considering the question of race differences in its most general 
sense, the Russian has a very definite individuality of his own. 
Apart from the ‘ Russians’ who are ethnically Tatars, the 
ordinary Russian peasant of the Don or Volga regions has an 
Oriental stamp upon him. The passivity of the Russians is 
probably Oriental and certainly characteristic. Submission to 
oppression, to brutality, to death has an attraction in itself for 
the Russian soul. Some years ago a party of Tsarist officers 
escaping from Petrograd had commandeered a train and were 
steaming northwards to reach the ‘ White’ forces who were 
still on Russian soil. On the way north the line was cut by 
Bolshevist troops, the train was surrounded, and the passengers 
were ordered to get down. There were some hundreds of 
these men ; they were officers and they were armed, but they 
did not resist, and they submitted to be herded together into a 
flock like sheep and to be shot down with machine-guns. When 
I related this story to an aristocrat of the old régime of Russia— 
herself deprived of her property and living with difficulty in 
Moscow—as an example of what appeared to me to be an 
‘impossible’ passivity, her only comment was, ‘ How beautiful!’ 
And it would be the comment of many more Russians. This 
passivity is one of the main characteristics of the Russian. It 
is because of this passivity that the recent rapid revolutionary 
progress of Russia has been possible. One gigantic experiment 
after another has been tried in Russia led by the active-minded 
revolutionary majority, and the people have acquiesced. 

The Russian needs to be masterfully led. Peter the Great, 
turning Russia’s face deliberately to the west, was the true 
precursor of Lenin and his industrialism. Lenin is the true 
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successor of Peter the Great. One of my most illuminati 

iences in Russia was being conducted over Peter the Great's 
tomb with other members of the British Labour Delegation of 
1920 and having this succession pointed out by some of the 
Bolshevist leaders. It was a reflection which, I confess, I had 
not expected to hear from Bolshevist lips. 

Russia’s social and economic history and her national ou 
teristics would make that country very different from any 
Western European country in 1931, whatever the form of govern- 
ment might be. And Russia under, the Bolsheviks preserves 
these national characteristics, but also brings new social and 
economic factors into operation. But these new factors do not 
all make for difference. The iridustrialisation of Russia and the 
large-scale collective and State farming approximate the country 
to the conditions of Western Europe in some respects, and in 
most respects to the conditions of the United States of America 
and Canada. 

The revolutionary changes in Russia are essentially a modernis- 
ing of a backward continent. The council system of village, 
regional, provincial, and national soviets gives the Union a 
thoroughly workable system of local and national government. 
Newspapers are published in editions of millions and read by 
millions, and the illiterates of the country will soon be a small 
minority. Education is being rapidly generalised in fact as well 
as in decree, and educational cramming establishments for giving 
every kind of technical instruction exist in considerable numbers 
allover the Union. Cities are taking on a modern appearance and 
acquiring modern conveniences of lighting, tramway service, water 
supply, and so on. The country, and especially the life of the 
peasant village, is being changed by scientific farming and new 
collective social organisation. The veil of the superficial simi- 
larities of civilisation is being drawn over the rugged individualisms 
of the Russian character, and the radio and the cinema flourish in 
Russia as elsewhere. But the greatest modernising force is the 
industrialisation of Russia, which is a power uniting the forces 
of 160,000,000 people and commanding the economic resources 
of one-sixth of the earth’s surface in a part of the world almost 
incredibly rich in minerals, in timber resources, in animal 
resources, in fisheries and in agriculture. At the present time 
the industrialisation of Russia is by no means completed; in 
one sense the industrialisation has only well begun. But with 
the laying down of the basic heavy industries—the essential 
element of the Five-Year Plan—Russia is making herself largely 
independent of the Western European nations and of the United 
States. 

During my recent visit to Russia I learned something of the 
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new large-scale industries, such as that of the 300 acres of clanging 
machine-shops for making agricultural machinery at Selmashtroy, 
Rostov-on-Don, and the new giant tractor works at Stalingrad, 
with its plan of production fighting a veritable ‘war’ against 
disorganisation, stupidity, and deliberate luddite sabotage by 
aggrieved peasants. Then there are the big works at Magnet 
Mountain, in the Urals, with the largest construction camp in 
the world. Then the chain of electric power stations already in 
operation, culminating in the giant works at Dnieperprostroy, 
in the Ukraine, which is to be completed by next year. Electric 
works, radio works, textile works, including a whole chain of 
linen textile factories down the Baltic border of Russia, saw mills, 
cement mills, brick works, iron works, clothing factories, boot 
factories, coal mines, iron, platinum, manganese, gold, lead, tin 
and rare earths—only a jumbled list like this can convey a sense 
of the immense pell-mell activity of Russia at the present time. 
The transport system groans under the strain of carrying 
materials for the Five-Year Plan. The rationing system of 
food, clothing, cigarettes and other little luxuries, and indeed 
of practically everything, exists because of the needs of the 
Five-Year Plan. And the people of Russia, instructed by the 
Press, and by the radio, shouted at from red banners printed 
with slogans across the streets, shouted at from red banners in 
shops, in meeting places, in recreation parks and in factories, 
work hard to bring the Five-Year Plan to realisation. 

What will be the result of this new industrialisation of Russia ? 
What effect will the impact of these new ideas, new actions, 
and new constructions have on a society and on a national 
character so different from that of Western Europe? What is 
already clear is that new creative human forces have been 
released in Russia. And an intense struggle for existence, in the 
biological sense, among ideas and among individuals is now taking 
place. It was Sir Arthur Keith who pointed out some time 
ago—I believe in The Antiquity of Man—that the evolutionary 
process never ceases, and that in the environment of the modern 
city, as in that of the primeval forest, the law of natural selection 
is ceaselessly at work. And nowhere perhaps in the world are 
the forces on which natural selection depends so actively at work 
as in Soviet Russia at the present time. For what is the present 
condition of the country ? 

The whole of the nations of Soviet Russia are mobilised for 
the carrying out of the Five-Year Plan. Food is rationed, 
boots and clothing are rationed, even cigarettes are rationed. 
And, what is quite as important as the rationing, there are 
practically no little luxuries obtainable: for example, tinned 
sardines or salmon, tinned fruits or jams—these are almost 
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absent. Cakes or biscuits are great luxuries. Tea is a ration, 
but is measured in ounces per month. Coffee is a great luxury. 
Cocoa may exist, but I never saw it. Fruit and vegetables 
exist none too plentifully, and only when in season in Russia. 
Tinned meats, potted meats, prepared soups, jellies, etc., are 
all practically non-existent. The simplest way to put it is 
perhaps to say that in any little village grocery shop in Great 
Britain there are more varieties of things to eat than in any of 
the largest co-operative stores in Russia. The result of this 
absence of the little luxuries of life which are taken for granted 
in Great Britain is probably not physically disadvantageous to 
adults, but it is very probably disadvantageous to children who 
need variety. And what is certainly disadvantageous to children 
is the shortage of milkk—in Leningrad one-third of a litre a day 
was the ration, and that was not always obtainable even in 
summer—and of butter... The whole Russian people is living at 
present on the plainest of plain fare. On occasion the food is 
inadequate in amount for adults, and it is certainly frequently 
inadequate as regards its vitamin and fat contents for children. 
Here at once is a selection factor of first-class importance. These 
conditions are very hard on all but the most robust and on 
children. In places where children’s diet can be safeguarded, 
as in schools in large towns, holiday homes or camps, and in 
special restaurants, children are healthy and grow normally. 
And it must be emphasised that the Bolsheviks make every effort 
to secure good conditions for the children. But in country 
districts, on large wheat farms, and in general in those parts of 
Russia away from the centres of population, the food of children 
is often unsuitable and the death-rate of young children high. 
The forces of selection here would seem to be acting in the direction 
of preserving alive and of increasing the vitality of children in 
the best socially organised town centres—that is, the chief 
centres of Bolshevist influence. But the conditions of life in 
Russia at present are producing selective effects of a more pro- 
foundly searching nature than anything which can be achieved 
by food supply alone. 

It has already been pointed out that the Russian people is 
severely rationed at present as regards the ordinary necessities 
of life. And the wages of the ordinary worker do not allow 
him to purchase very much outside the range of rationed articles 
at fixed rationed prices. But however many roubles you have 
in your pocket in Russia—and if you are a skilled worker your 
wage may be very high—you cannot buy much, because there 
is not much to buy, except perhaps a little extra food. But when 
extra butter, milk, fruit or what not, has been purchased, what 
else can be done? Kino and theatre tickets are rationed to a 
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large extent and issued through trade unions, but tickets outside 
this system are very highly priced, and in any case kino and 
theatre accommodation is much more limited in Moscow or 
Leningrad than in any large Western European town. Apart 
from these recreations there are limited workers’ club facilities. 
Both Moscow and Leningrad are overcrowded, and indeed all 
towns in Russia are tending to become overcrowded, so that the 
attraction of ‘home’ is diminished in direct relation to the 
smallness of the space available. There is, as in all large towns, 
the life of the streets in Russia—the promenading, the shop- 
window gazing (whenever anything is shown) ; there are games 
for those who are young and active; and a great deal of time 
is occupied by queuing up for food, for clothes, for boots, for kino 
tickets, or, indeed, for anything that requires to be bought. It 
is said that a large part of the Russian’s ‘ rest day ’ in the five-day 
week now universal is taken up by standing in various queues. 

It may be fairly said that the life of the Russian worker 
out of working hours is duller than that of the worker in Western 
Europe. The friendly British ‘pub.’ or the Continental café 
hardly exists. What are called cafés are very few in number, 
and are essentially teashops. But there are vodka shops; and 
there are many drunken people to be seen on the streets of 
Russian towns, some of them insensible with drink in a way 
very rarely seen in Great Britain at present. Vodka is cheaper 
than beer, and is stronger in alcohol content and in effect than 
whisky or brandy. For some Russians the dulness of life finds 
its compensations in drunkenness. They are a minority, but they 
exist.. For the majority the dulness is accepted and endured 
without too much comment. But there is an open road of escape 
from the dulness and narrowness of life for any or all workers in 
Russia if they will tread on it—the road of the Five-Year Plan, 

The worker who is best off is the man or woman who throws 
himself into the spirit of this plan, who tries to understand his 
own individual job, and that of his factory in relation to the 
national work, and who tries to increase his technical efficiency 
or general standard of education. Such workers it is who form 
the ‘ shock-brigades,’ who set the pace of work in the factories 
and challenge competition of factory with factory in production. 
To these men or women opportunities of technical or general 
education come abundantly. There are rabfac colleges—that is, 
factory workers’ colleges—to enable the manual but uneducated 
worker to train himself to the possibility of a higher educational 
course. There are classes for learning foreign languages—chiefly 
English and German. There are glittering prospects of big jobs 
to be done—of foreign travel even. 

There are few of the soft things of life in Russia, and ordinary 
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life is hard, but for those who choose there are prospects of very 
great promotion. Beyond the things already mentioned there 
is the prospect of membership of the Communist Party itself—a 
membership open to the worker if he is convinced of the truth 
of the Marxist philosophy, and if he is prepared to accept the 
hard obligations of membership. For although membership of 
the Communist Party undoubtedly carries great privileges with 
it, it also involves the acceptance of standards of life which are 
hard and not soft. The maximum income of a member of the 
Communist Party is limited to a figure below that which a really 
skilled foreign working engineer can earn. And above all, the 
Communist Party member must obey orders. It is he or she 
who is called on to do the difficult or dangerous work. And 
every member of the party must do voluntary work of some kind 
in addition to carrying on his ordinary occupation. For the 
physically and mentally active individual the road of strenuous 
work, of intensive self-education, of increase of general and 
technical efficiency, of increase of responsibility, and finally of 
social and political study leading to membership of the Com- 
munist Party, is a road on which he may choose to go if he wills; 
and an increasing number of workers go on this road every year. 
The number of ‘ shock-brigaders’ increases; the number of 
members of the Communist Party increases. In a way just as 
significant, and perhaps in some ways more significant, the ranks 
of the organisations of Pioneers and Communist Youth increase. 
Young children are encouraged to become ‘ pioneers ’—the 
Communist equivalent of Boy Scout and Girl Guide. From the 
Pioneers they graduate to the Communist Youth organisation, 
the Komsomol, and from that to the Communist Party. On 
what one may call this line or direction of Communist develop- 
ment there are certainly privileges for the individual, but they 
are privileges linked with and inseparable from heavy responsi- 
bilities. The Communist keeps constantly before him the idea 
that he is one of a party which is the ‘ advance guard of the 
proletariat’; he feels himself to be a leader, not only of the 
workers in Russia, but of the workers in the world as a whole. 
As the Communists in Russia are in complete control of the 
system of education, of libraries, of the Press, and of all public 
discussion, and as they exercise a rigid censorship of all avenues 
of information, all discussions, social, economic and _ political, 
centre upon the Marxist and Leninist theories, and the Com- 
munist Party inevitably attracts towards itself a very large 
proportion of the most active-minded young men and women in 
the country. The way of the active worker, man or woman, in 
a factory or on a farm, to the ‘ shock-brigade,’ to the night school 
or technical college, to the university, and finally on to the 
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Communist Party, is a way of active ‘natural’ selection of a 
large group of persons among the Russian nations which is bound 
to have the most profound effects on Russia’s future history ; 
for the Communist Party and those officially or unofficially on 
probation for admission to the party are a real organically united 
ruling class. And here another factor enters in. It has already 
been noticed in Russia that the most beautiful girls join up with 
the Komsomol because they want the most active and best- 
looking husbands. Sexual selection is added to natural selection, 

What will be the effect on this process of natural and sexual 
selection of the use of birth control in Russia by means of contra- 
ception, but also by means of legalised abortion ?_ Legal abortion 
is practised very largely all over Russia at the present time. 
Last year the number of births in Moscow was equalled by the 
number of abortion operations performed legally by doctors and 
illegally by unqualified persons. The net result appears to be 
that among the leading section of the population, the Communist 
Party and those moving towards it, the normal family will consist 
of two children, and that the tendency to family limitation will 
spread over the general population very rapidly. The population 
of Russia is still increasing, but unless present tendencies are 
checked, of which there seems to be no likelihood, this increase will 
diminish until it becomes very small or stationary. This limita- 
tion of population in Russia may occur more rapidly than in 
Western Europe, because the teaching of methods of birth 
control is actively encouraged instead of opposed. 

The ‘ selection ’ of a ruling class of some millions of Russians 
out of the 160,000,000 of the population of the country along 
the lines already indicated offers the possibility of a wide range 
of speculations. That this selection is at present proceeding is 
certain. But as to what its final results will be it is impossible 
to dogmatise. It is not even possible to say, in the absence of 
statistics, whether this ruling class will reproduce itself from its 
own ranks, or whether it will prefer not to have children and rely 
on influxes from the general mass of the population. Nor is it 
possible to say how long the Marxist orthodoxy of Russia will 
continue, nor what will be the effect of the increasing contacts 
of Russia andthe outside world which are inevitable during the 
years to come. What is certain is that Russia has produced a 
form of civilisation which is new. There are the beginnings of 
new movements in literature, in painting, in sculpture, in 
architecture, and in music. There are new movements in 
thought. There is a new form of social organisation which 
allows free play to the forces of natural and sexual selection 
to range over the whole of a population of 160,000,000 of people 
of different mental types. Out of the people living in many 
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different climates, and spread over a land area of one-sixth 
of the earth’s surface, there is being selected a ruling group 
numbered in millions who accept the philosophy of Materialism 
and the ethic of Communism. And this ruling group of men 
and women is building Russia up into one of the great industrial 
powers of the world. What will be done with that power yet 
remains to be seen. But the power is there. And Russia 
industrialised is rising out of the steppe like some new skyscraper 
city of New York out of the rock of Manhattan Island. 


L. HADEN GUEST. 
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THE outcome of the General Election, while not a mandate for 
any positive remedy for our troubles, may be set down as an 
expression of faith in the converted poacher as a good game- 
keeper—even Headkeeper—for practical purposes, though he 
cling to his theoretical conviction that game ought to be confined 
to national parks, and a definite though negative order to abandon 
the brand of parasitic socialism by competition in which all parties 
have helped to bring about our sorry plight. Parasitic, because 
the ignoble belief of ‘ practical politicians ’ that the road to office 
lies through wholesale bribery of the voters with public money, 
in multiplying forms of public assistance, has dissipated the 
capital inherited from Victorian thrift, without facing the central 
problem of how, when private capital has disappeared, these so- 
called ‘ benefits ’ and the proper functions of capital in industry 
are to be provided for. At last the host is visibly failing under the 
exactions of the parasite and the fate of Herod threatens the State. 
The country has chosen, with remarkable emphasis, to return to 
what the Macmillan Report describes as ‘ the principles on which 
modern economic society is founded, namely, the dependence of 
the productive process on the expectation of normal profit to 
individual concerns, and the sanctity of contract.’ Unwelcome as 
that choice may be to idealists in a hurry, the fact that (teste Sir 
Josiah Stamp) those principles have made us all four times as well 
off as our forefathers of a century ago, while Socialism has nowhere 
accomplished anything at all comparable, leaves no doubt as to 
where the substance lies and where the shadow; and the un- 
disputed fact that the machine is not yet perfect, but admits of 
further improvement, is no reason for scrapping it. Let us then 
for once abandon the national habit of muddling through by an 
incoherent series of compromises, and govern action in this crisis 
by logical adherence to the fundamental principles we have chosen, 
refusing to waste any more of our substance in attempts to graft 
the fruitful tree of capitalism on the barren stock of the Socialist 
thistle. The object of this article is to explore what sort of action 
is called: for, on these lines, in the all-important sphere of wages 
and salaries, the share of the individual in the wealth he actively 
helps to create. 
793 
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We reached our present position by three stages. First, slow 
wasting, industrial and financial, marked by failure to regain our 
position in the export markets, by rising Government expenditure 
and unemployment steadily mounting to the million level. Second, 
the acute stage, started by the American slump of 1929 and 
marked by a sudden drop of our trade balance to 39 millions for 
1930 (in 1913, at a much lower price-level, it had been 181) and to 
a large sum on the wrong side for the first half of 1931 ; by still 
higher expenditure and taxation ; and by unemployment rising to 
the 3 million level—a deadly cancer which we only treated with 
the opiate of endowment at higher rates to increasing numbers, 
out of borrowed money ; and even then the Budget of last spring 
was balanced only on paper, by appropriating the last nest-eggs. 
Third, in this weakened condition, paying our way neither as a 
Government nor as a nation in trade, we were caught by the 
credit and currency crisis spreading from Austria, and over- 
strained our banking system in an attempt to stop the rot. The 
first National Government, to strengthen our credit, had balanced 
the Budgets of this year and next ; but it was too late, and within 
a fortnight afterwards we were swept off the gold standard. 
Many tributaries swelled the flood, but which was the main 
stream is not in doubt. The disease of which unemployment 
is a symptom, already established in the first stage and greatly 
aggravated in the second, had robbed us of the strength to pull 
through the third. Our principal concern in this article is not 
with world-slump or monetary crisis, the remedies for which, 
as the Prime Minister has clearly expounded, are largely inter- 
national, but with our own peculiar permanent evil disclosed in 
the first stage ; because, unless the steps now to be taken are 
directed to curing that, the passing of the crisis will leave us, 
greatly weakened, still exposed to the same dangers. 

Balancing a Budget is a domestic problem which a Govern- 
ment can solve by enforcing its orders to its own people, though 
the solution may be better or worse. The first National Govern- 
ment bridged budgetary gaps of 75 millions this year and 170 
millions next, partly by putting through some of the economies 
proposed by the May Committee, variously watered down to meet 
supposed political exigencies, and partly by still further increasing 
the load of taxation, mainly direct ; and it is greatly to be hoped 
that by next April further study will have revealed better ways 
of bringing together income and expenditure in 1932. But the 
trade balance is a different story, the concern, indeed, of Govern- 
ment, but the business of individual traders on both sides of the 
water, who cannot be ordered to trade together but must be 
induced. Their bargains with one another, so far as Governments 
do not hinder them by tariffs, quotas or other obstructions, are 
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mainly motived by costs, and on the average perhaps nine-tenths 
of costs represent wages (and salaries) ; and this brings us to 
our main subject : the levels of wages paid in our industry and 
commerce. 

_.. This is a much wider question than that of the remuneration 
. of Government servants of different kinds with which the May 
Committee dealt in its admirable Report ; but it laid down one 
very definite principle of general importance: that before any 
burden the nation as a whole might have to shoulder could be 
equitably distributed by any simple plan of equal sacrifice, the 
cuts they recommended were necessary to re-establish fair basic 
relativities between different classes; and any all-round cut 
should be in addition. As we shall see, this principle of rectify- 
ing past handicapping urgently needs extension to our general 
wage-levels ; but unfortunately, in the rough-and-tumble of a 
political crisis, the action finally taken on the May Report has 
obscured it. 

Growing industrialisation in every country and modern com- 
munications of all kinds have made the whole world one market 
for everything transportable; and our exports, on which we 
literally depend for our daily bread, have to be sold in this market 
at competitive prices which no action of ours can peg. Merchants 
existed long ago before factories, and in the ordinary run of 
business these prices are realised, not by the manufacturer, but 
by the merchant who by study of markets, intelligent anticipation, 
or creative advertising, foresees the course of the consumer’s 
vagrant fancy and takes the risk of giving the manufaciurer an 
order for goods of a defined pattern, quality and quantity ; that 
is, the merchant, having decided what he can sell, employs the 
manufacturer to make it, instead of the latter deciding what he 
will make and employing the former to sell it. The whole chain 
of expenses—factory (prime) cost, manufacturer’s ‘ overhead ’ 
charges, railway or road transport, warehousing, sales organisa- 
tion, dock charges, sea freight and merchanting organisation 
overseas—must be oovered by what the consumer pays to the 
final retailer ; and thus the priority of the different charges counts 
from that end of the chain, and what the manufacturer gets from 
the merchant who gave him the order is logically (though not in 
order of time) a residuum determined by deducting all the inter- 
mediate charges from the consumer’s price ; and if this residuum 
is insufficient for the manufacturer, no business results. Apart 
from the sea freight, which is internationally and fiercely com- 
petitive, the trades intervening between consumer and manu- 
facturer are ‘ sheltered ’—i.e., they represent, not transportable 
goods, but services which from their nature are not exposed 
to international competition and can preserve their own level 
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of costs; so that, after they have taken their several tolls, the 
full blast of the world competition falls on the manufacturer's 
residuum. 

The farmer or mine-owner has little or no choice of products 
and goes ahead producing ‘on his own,’ with no merchant to 
prescribe his output. On such unregulated production the world 
competition falls directly, with (as recent experience shows) even 
deadlier severity than on the manufacturer. His prices fall, but, 
owing to the sheltered charges added to make the retail price, 
that price cannot fall in the same proportion. The capitalist 
distributors may or may not profiteer ; their employees certainly 
do, and the higher their wages are, the more must the percentage 
fall in retail prices lag behind the wholesale. And the total of 
these distributive wages and salaries is very large ; even before the 
war it cost more to sell most manufactured articles than to make 
them, and transport and other wages have risen disproportionately 
since. Whether the chain of prices works from one end or the other, 
medio tutissimus ibis : ‘ the middleman is surest to come out ahead’; 
though, of course, his business has risks of its own. Makers of 
specialities have tried to cut him out by organising their own sales 
departments ; but it is said that, in America at all events, they 
have found what a costly business selling is. 

But, further, the manufacturer’s price has to cover, first, wages 
paid weekly long before that price is received, then salaries, 
materials, etc., paid at frequent intervals, then the periodical 
interest on any portion of the capital that has been borrowed at 
fixed rates of interest (debentures, etc.), and last of all, when the 
year’s profit and loss account has been made up, there may (or 
may not) be a dividend to the holders of the ‘ equity’ shares, not 
mere interest on a loan of money, but profits in a more or less 
speculative venture. These shareholders, the entrepreneurs or 
‘ adventurers,’ whose willingness to take risks is the mainspring of 
the whole trade machine, rank last in the distribution. In short, 
productive wages are a first charge on the residuum of a selling 
price fixed in the world market, while the profits of the industrial 
adventurer are the residuum of that residuum and may vary 
from nothing, or less than nothing (loss of capital), to a ‘ bumper.’ 

So far, we are looking simply at money, but that distorts the 
picture. In the words of Adam Smith, ‘ the real wages of labour 
may be said to consist in the quantity of the necessaries and con- 
veniences of life that are given for it; its nominal wages is the 
quantity of money. . . . The labourer is rich or poor, is well or 
ill rewarded, in proportion to the real, not the nominal, price of 
his labour’; and of course the same is true of other forms of 
income. In other words, money wages must be corrected for the 
price-level before valid comparisons can be made. This is done 
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by the official cost-of-living index, indicating monthly the retail 
purchasing power of wages as compared with 1914. That insistence 
on the necessity of this correction is not vain repetition is shown 
by the habit, still almost universal, of talking as if maintaining 
the standard of living meant keeping money wages fixed—the 
root of a very large part of our trouble. 

With a number of men in mess, on a limited total ration, each 
is in a sense in conflict with each, because the more one gets, the 
less there is for others. That is inevitable, but its full realisation 
should produce a feeling of solidarity, limiting each man’s demand 
to a fair share and concentrating united effort on increasing the 
total. But if they go singly to the cook-house and each in turn 
fills his mess-tin without knowing or caring what he leaves for the 
rest, the cook-house squad coming last and the cook himself, the 
indispensable man who provides the meal, coming last of all, the 
cook is likely to find his residuum of a residuum vanish, and chuck 
the job. Dropping parable, let us see what is actually happening 
in the division of the proceeds of industry between the producers 
and the distributive trades. Official figures show large per- 
centage additions (see Table, p. 708) between August 1914 and 
December 1930 to time-rates of wages, per hour and per normal 
working week, in typical sheltered and unsheltered trades. The 
lower percentages of weekly increase arise from the shortening 
of the working week, substantial in every case but not uniform 
in different trades. 

The general average for all trades showed an addition of go—100 
per cent. to hourly and 70~74 per cent. to weekly rates. Correct- 
ing for cost of living (53 per cent. above 1914 at end of December 
1930), average real wages advanced some 25-30 per cent. per hour 
and about 13 per cent. per week. The table shows that in both 
sheltered and unsheltered trades unskilled men gained relatively 
far more than skilled men ; that both skilled and unskilled men 
gained far more in sheltered than in unsheltered trades ; and that 
while a large reduction of working hours did not prevent average 
teal wages from rising substantially, some very important trades 
had lost in real wages even apart from the shorter hours. Between 
last December and our fall off the gold standard (which is now 
raising sterling prices of food and other things) cost of living had 
sunk from 53 per cent. above 1914 to 45 above, and so further 
raised real wages; but these monetary changes affect sheltered 
and unsheltered trades alike and in no way alter the fact that 
the former are depriving the latter of their fair standard. 

The relative levels of wages in different trades in 1914 were 
still mainly the results of the action of supply and demand over 
many years, the total advantages and disadvantages of any trade, 
as estimated by the worker himself (including such factors as the 
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cost to parents of bringing up their children to it) and the price 
employers would pay mutually determining one another ; so that 
a trade requiring longer or more expensive training or high 
natural capacity would have to pay better wages than one which 
any lad of average physical and mental standard could quickly pick 
up. These natural parities, as the above table shows, have been 
swamped ; the factors that count now are the size and political 
weight of great combinations of unions, and the legacy of short- 
sighted Government action in the war period. 

No economic machinery could carry the wages of labour 
above the market value of the products of any industry for long 
periods ; but parasitic socialism asserts an inherent right of every 
inhabitant of this favoured isle to be maintained by the com- 
munity at an arbitrary standard of living irrespective of the 
value of his output, if any—work or maintenance at trade union 
rates—and has so far ‘ got away with it’ that for years coal- 
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miners’ wages have been partly provided by inroads on the 
Exchequer or the mine-owners’ capital. Official figures gave the 
comparative general levels of real wages in different European 
countries for 1929-30 as: Great Britain, 100; Germany, 74; 
France, 59; Belgium, 50; Italy, 45. We may well be proud of 
having achieved this pre-eminence under our system of unilateral 
free trade ; but it shows that, if belts have to be tightened, we 
have a hole or two in hand. 

We have seen that the relatively excessive wages of the 
sheltered trades rob both the producer by cutting his share of 
the selling price of his products too low, and the consumer by 
preventing retail prices from following the fall in wholesale prices 
as they should. In fact, while the wholesale fall (Economist 
index) between 1926 and September last was 38 per cent., the 
retail (cost-of-living) fall was only 15 per cent. Not all this 
discrepancy can be attributed to sheltered wages, but they make 
an important contribution and by keeping up the cost of living 
greatly increase the resistance to the reductions of money wages 
which, under economic forces, would now be operating 1 start 
arecovery in industry. A reduction of the sheltered—unsheltered 
dislocation is urgently wanted, and to effect it by letting the 
sheltered mark time while the unsheltered wages in export trades 
double, is economically impossible. 

Two kinds of sliding scale, linking wages to prices, are already 
in use: (a) based on cost of living, the prices of the things on 
which wages are spent, and (5) based on the selling prices of the 
products of the industry concerned, the things on which wages 
are earned. Each has its pros and cons: (a) is more stable and 
equitable between different industries, steadying real wages, but 
it involves central regulation of the index and in its present form 
is inapplicable to any but the working-class incomes for which 
exclusively it was designed; while (b) is more equitable as 
between employer and employed in its own industry and can be 
regulated entirely within it, but may operate too severely, as in 
Iron and Steel to-day. Some hybrid might perhaps be better 
than either ; but nothing could possibly be worse than the only 
other way (except Trade Boards) we have of linking wages and 
prices: that of ad hoc negotiations between employers and trade 
unions in each industry, as the spirit may move. These negotia- 
tions, which one side or the other always seeks to protract through 
numerous stages designed for the purpose, consume endless time 
during which markets may be lost beyond recovery and commonly 
end in some sort of arbitrator’s award motived, not (as under 
sliding scales) by real and relevant facts, but as a compromise 
after all the arts of combination, propaganda, and pressure 
exercised or threatened have been exhausted. The necessity of 
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continuously linking wages and prices has been clearly grasped 
in Germany, where a new Economic Advisory Council has lately 
been set up to find means of rendering the wage and cartel- 
price system more elastic, so that more rapid adjustments may 
be made to meet changes in the world economic situation (The 
Times, October 30, 1931). With pegged money wages and falling 
prices, the share of the national dividend (the total net product 
of the nation’s activities, measured not in money but in goods 
and services) taken by fixed incomes of any kind grows, and 
unless there is increased production, which is impossible with 
a heavy unemployed percentage, the residual share of the 
adventurer must shrink to balance the growth; and as the 
residual share is, with us, less than a fifth of the whole in 
normal conditions, the percentage contraction is much higher 
than the percentage price-fall. We have long ago reached the 
point at which dividends are passed, capital is lost, and unemploy- 
ment rises further—a most vicious spiral. 

A French economist (M. Jacques Rueff) has shown that the 
movements of our unemployment percentage and of the ratio of 
our wage-level to the wholesale price index for the years 1919-30 
correspond with uncanny perfection, and concludes that ‘ per- 
manent unemployment can only be avoided by allowing wages 
to adapt themselves as freely as possible to the economic con- 
‘ditions prevailing. . . . There is only one way to reduce to a 
minimum the suffering caused by unemployment, and that is 
by giving complete freedom to wages.’ Other economists have 
pointed out that his curves are open to criticism in various 
respects, if claimed to prove this proposition, but they clearly 
afford strong support to the conclusion reached on other lines 
that pegged wages on a falling price-level are a principal cause of 
unemployment. Why, then, do our wages stay pegged? In 
part, because it is the prevailing fashion to resist ‘ old-fashioned’ 
economic laws instead of giving them free play to generate their 
own antidotes—utilising the recoil of the gun to run it up for the 
next round, by letting cheapness of capital and lower money 
wages generate confidence and enterprise for the upward swing 
of the trade pendulum. Labour is following the example of the 
business men and Governments all over the world who have lost 
millions of money in combinations to maintain prices of rubber, 
wheat, coffee and other commodities, and have only intensified 
the evils they would cure. But the dole (meaning, not unemploy- 
ment insurance, but its extension into a pension for anybody 
who had ever done a small amount of work in an insured trade) 
has also contributed, because it has encouraged trade unions to 
stiffen their attitude and prolong the deplorable manceuvres and 
negotiations on wage questions already referred to, by freeing 
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them from the former necessity to leave the employer a reasonable 
profit unless they were prepared to risk throwing their members 
on to their own union funds or to charity. 

For simplicity, reduction of ‘ wages’ has been spoken of as 
necessary ; but, as the argument has indicated, the necessity 
can be avoided by increased productivity. Lower cost per unit 
can be got by larger output for the same wages as well as by 
lower wages for the same output—or better, for larger output 
reduces also the machinery costs per unit. Here there are many 
possibilities : somewhat longer hours ; willing acceptance of new 
machinery and methods; abandonment of the ‘ delimitation ’ 
squabbles between unions, which impede work, and of the 
deliberate restriction of output, rooted in the fallacy that to give 
high output is to rob a fellow-workman of his job, which is 
carried to such a point in some trades that a British workman 
in his first few months in the United States is said? to improve 
his working pace up to something like five times what it had 
been. The faults are not all on one side, and employers also 
have shown rigidity and slowness in ‘rationalising’; but at 
least they may point to their heavy losses as some evidence that 
the remedy does not lie entirely with them; that profitable 
kinds of rationalisation, such as increased use of improved 
machinery (cf. ‘more looms to a weaver’) or other means of 
increasing output, require the willing co-operation of the unions, 
which is generally withheld, and that as long as this is so neither 
the banks nor the public can be expected to find new money for 
re-equipment. The central fact in the whole situation is that 
for years, while the employers have been making losses instead 
of profits, the wage-earners have been pocketing unearned 
increment, owing to the price-fall, on an enormous scale ; and all 
the sob-stuff that is even now daily talked and written about 
the suffering inflicted on men, women and children by a slight 
reduction of money wages is misconceived. Taking such very 
rough figures as are available, to show the size of the sums 
in question, it is calculated that the wage-earners are now 
collectively enjoying goods and services at the annual rate of 
some 300 millions more than in 1924 (Sir Josiah Stamp has given 
the gain in 1930 alone as ‘ of the order of 100 millions’), to say 
nothing of at least 200 millions more (not including the workers’ 
own contributions) added since 1913 to social services, which are 
in fact an addition to real wages. Apart from the depressed 
trades, like Iron and Steel, where not only is unemployment high 
but the sliding scale has brought down heavily the wages of 
those still in full work, the only infliction of suffering on women 
and children is that caused by the obstinate refusal of the unions 
1 Mr, Hartley Withers in Everybody's Business. 
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to be content with keeping real wages steady, which refusal has 
led to so many families being driven off full wages on to short 
time or the dole. 

It is true that the rentier, during the same period, also received 
large sums in unearned increment, and natural enough that the 
wage-earner should say ‘ Let him show the way.’ But, for reasons 
which cannot be expounded here for lack of space, the equities of 
the rentier’s case are entirely different and, so far as he or she is 
well off (and she, in particular, is often far from it), rising income 
tax and surtax have done all the robinhooding necessary to 
abstract the whole gain. There is, no doubt, a case for further 
consideration of the very difficult questions that anything 
tantamount to a compulsory reduction of interest on the 
National Debt would raise ; but all that is no reason for further 
postponing action on wages. Salaries have also gained by the 
price-fall, but much less than wages, because they are largely 
spent on things (like wages themselves) which have not fallen. 
There are no published statistics, but cuts in them have been 
far more common of late than wage cuts. It is essential that 
the two chief partners in industry, the wage-earner and the 
adventurer, should balance their joint budget before any attempt . 
is made to borrow fresh capital on a large scale for a new 
start. 

Two other objections to any reduction of money wages require 
brief notice. It is said that we only intensify our troubles by 
reducing purchasing power. But does anyone believe that we 
should cure them by doubling all wages to-morrow ? Alterations 
of money wages do but transfer purchasing power between the 
wage-earner and the employer, and no more reduce it in total than 
you can increase it by working the printing presses overtime, as 
in the great German inflation. The national output of goods and 
services is at once the dividend to be shared and the basis of the 
claims upon it ; and, provided real wages are maintained, there 
is not even a diminution of the domestic demand for the accus- 
tomed articles. It is further said that such a reduction would set 
a bad example and start an international Marathon of price- 
cutting, until industry everywhere sinks under the burden of 
money debts. But our Continental competitors made all-round 
cuts a year ago, without any lead from us, and we have seen how 
much we then had to spare in comparative levels of real wages. 
In the world of to-day, what natural advantages do we hold that 
justify us in maintaining such a pretension, or exempt us from 
the nemesis that overtakes the spendthrift ? 

A year ago the position, then less acute, seemed to me to 
indicate, as an initial impulse to recovery, a simultaneous cut of 
all money wages (except those already linked to prices by some 
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form of sliding scale) calculated to bring real wages back to the 

level of a few years earlier, on the grounds that this could not inflict 

real hardship on anybody, that there was no time to tackle directly 

the thorny question of the sheltered trades and that (as the story 

of the May cuts has since confirmed) the wage-earners care less for 

logic than for an appearance, however superficial, of ‘ share and 

share alike.’ Nothing was done, and to-day, with the position 

critical, the whole wages question forced to the front, and evidence 

that the nation has the courage to face unpleasant realities, it 

seems possible that, under good and strong leadership, all classes 

might be brought to accept the elementary truths that the standard 

of living means the level of real wages, and that the gains of the 

sheltered trades have been largely made at the expense of the 

unsheltered ; and might be prepared to take part in arranging a 
new and fair deal all round, provided that Government would 
undertake to see that, in this new system, rises of wages should 
follow as promptly and automatically as cuts, when the growth 
of production justified them ; that retail prices should be made 
to conform to wholesale movements to the full extent of equity ; 
and that the rentier problem should be fully and sympathetically 
examined. Holding, as I do, that the less Government intervenes 
in wages questions the better, I am nevertheless convinced that in 
this crisis the only hope lies in Government initiative and arbitra- 
tion, because the fresh start must be made simultaneously in 
all occupations. In the framing of a new covenant the key of 
the situation seems to lie in the unexhausted possibility of higher 
productivity in industry. So far as the wage-earners would 
consent to draw on that, the iron law of the fixed total ration 
disappears, the necessity of wage cuts is obviated, and it might 
be found that the sheltered—unsheltered dislocation would prove 
amenable to treatment. 

But now come in two new questions. Can tariffs, as is claimed, 
restore due parities between wages and profits without raising 
these awkward difficulties ? Or is it true, on the contrary, that 
the protectionist case is more than ever dead, because all that 
tariffs could do has already been done by devaluation of sterling, 
though at first sight that remedy bears an uncomfortable resem- 
blance to the good old device of clipping the coinage? Both 
propositions need examination. Devaluation is already producing 
its well-known results, stimulating exports and checking imports, 
reviving some of our industries and raising the wholesale prices 
here of the food and raw materials we must buy from gold stan- 
dard countries. It is thus beginning to right our balance of trade 
and will continue to do so as long as wages do not, by following 
the rise of food prices, make our costs again too high for the world 

market. Logically, those who have throughout the price-fall 
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insisted that money wages are what matters can hardly now 
change leg to real wages. Practically, it should be difficult to 
secure a general rise in the wage-level till prices are back to the 
point at which present wages were fixed (say 1926), which gives 
cost of living a good way to climb. Strategically, it is something 
that a claim for higher wages shifts the onus of the initiative from 
employer to employed. Politically, the question may test the 
cohesion of the Government, some members of which have coun- 
tenanced the view that ‘ if prices rise’ (without saying how far) 
the cuts already made in Government service should be recon- 
sidered. And devaluation of course can do nothing to restore due 
parities between the wages of different trades, unless it be held 
possible to grant rises to some on that ground and withhold them 
from others—the old difficulty in another form. 

The help devaluation is giving to our trade balance is tem- 
porary, just because it is automatic. When the daily rate of 
exchange has been steadied at or near the predetermined point at 
which we shall some day stabilise sterling, devaluation will have 
done its work unless, repeating the omission of 1925, we again 
fail to harmonise our internal price and wage levels with the 
future parity of sterling, whatever it be. Devaluation, then, does 
no more than provide a breathing space in which we may recover 
lost ground instead of losing more ; and though it may change 
the ‘ strategic’ presentation of the sheltered wage difficulty, it 
cannot remove it. 

With the £ worth 4 dollars instead of 5, a devaluation of 20 per 
cent., the British importer would pay, for 5 dollars’ worth of goods, 
25 shillings. Had sterling remained gold, that is what he would 
have paid under a 25 per cent. tariff, which measures the pro- 
tective effect. The British exporter would sell goods worth £1 for 
4 dollars. To do so before, he would have wanted an export 
bonus of 4 shillings in every {—.e., the bonus effect is 20 per 
cent. Such rates are not nearly high enough to satisfy a real 
hot-gospeller ; but it will be simpler to consider the effects of 
tariffs apart from devaluation, the latter being temporary in its 
effects, while tariffs (as their opponents strongly urge) if they 
come, come to stay. 

Protection is protean. It is claimed to have the merit (in 
these days) of raising prices ; yet its advocates have been busy 
of late proving (if the ‘ overheads’ line is proof) that it will 
reduce them. A general tariff, dividing all imports into a very few 
classes for simple ad valorem rates, is advocated by some and 
has the advantage of minimising the ‘ lobbying’ inseparable from 
practical tariff making ; but it is easily shown that no general 
tariff can work well that is not highly complicated and nicely 
adjusted by commissioners, as remote and independent as judges, 
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to an infinite variety of conditions. The objects to be attained 
by the tariff must be laid down in advance as Cabinet policy. 
One pictures Mr. MacDonald, like his predecessor a century ago, 
winding up the discussion with : ‘ Well, now, is the tariff to raise 
prices or not? It doesn’t much matter which we say, but we 
must all say the same thing.’ 

These mysteries are beyond our limits, but something may be 
said as to the influence which import duties may exert on wages, 
either indirectly through the cost of living or directly by creating 
profits and so obviating wage cuts. Duties on things like tea, 
tobacco and sugar, with negligible home production and entering 
into cost of living, reduce real, not money, wages and so do not 
help the home employer to reduce his costs; indeed, they 
threaten to raise them. In fact, they are not protection, and the 
money they take from the wage-earner goes to the Exchequer 


and. not the employer; but they are an admirable source of 


revenue and might be utilised to benefit the adventure in- 
directly by providing funds for such long needed reforms as 
the exemption from income tax of profits not distributed. 
Duties on cost-of-living items in which imports compete with 
home production, such as wheat and meat, textiles, ironmongery, 
etc., would similarly reduce real wages and (unless prohibitive) 
produce some revenue which also might be used to relieve industry. 
In addition, by raising the producers’ selling prices for these 
articles or alternatively (on the overheads line) by increasing 
output, they might increase the profits of agriculture and the 
other industries producing them for home consumption. Duties 
on competitive products not entering into cost of living operate 
directly on wages only in the latter of these two ways; but in 
the body of industry there are very few bulkheads which are 
watertight against rising prices, and they may have an indirect 
effect. As the finished product of one industry is the raw material 
of another, there is room for infinitely ingenious combinations of 
duties and rebates. 

It is universally admitted that, if attention is confined to a 
particular industry, ‘safeguarding,’ 7.¢., selective protection, can 
and does protect ; but the free trader holds that the hope that 
all industries can be protected in this way is an ignis fatuus 
the pursuit of which can only end in wet feet if not worse, and 
that under any general tariff our industry as a whole must lose 
more on the export swings than it can make up on the home 
roundabouts. After a century of controversy, the majority 
opinion seems to be that it is at least an open question whether 
the changes of the last fifty years have not to some extent 
disturbed the body of doctrine that was deduced by practical 
men from the conditions obtaining so long ago. On such a 
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question, the majority view is perhaps rather more likely to be 
wrong than right ; but on the other hand the faith of free traders 
in the vis medicatrix nature may be no better founded than the 
pathetic belief of the sick man looking at a chemist’s window, that 
somewhere in that array of bottles is a medicine which would 
cure him, if ‘scientifically ’ compounded at the right strengths. 

Perhaps both parties may in the end agree that, as on both 
sides the question has become one of ‘ Faith, the substance of 
things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen,’ it will have to 
be tried out by experiment, notwithstanding the special danger 
of the treatment to a patient like John Bull who has lost the 
elasticity of youth. But it does not seem to me that there is any 
reasonable expectation that tariffs, any more than devaluation, 
will restore prosperity to us, until the wage problem has been 
directly and squarely faced. However active world-business 
may again become, however we may manage our currency and 
control our imports, we shall always get as much unemployment 
as we ask for by trying to take out of industry more than the 
current value of the work we put into it. For Political Economy 
has come back from Saturn. 

C. Harris. 











THE FAITH OF A MAN OF SCIENCE 


THERE comes a time in every thinking man’s life when he has to 
define to himself his view of the universe and to find some sort of 
a faith by which to live. Most men of my generation were taught 
to regard the one or other form of Christianity, in which they 
happened to be brought up, as an unchallengeable verity, yet in 
their later school or university years began to ask themselves to 
what extent they could continue to hold the faith of their fathers. 
Given some natural reverence, some instinctive conviction of 
the beauty of holiness, some emotional response to the ordered 
ritual of the Church, an effort to believe was inevitable. But the 
reading boy soon learnt that many of the men to whom he 
accorded intellectual leadership had failed to keep their tradi- 
tional beliefs, after a struggle that had cost them bitter years. 
The Oxford Movement had not yet become ancient history, and 
one read abundantly of the agonies of spirit endured by the older 
men as they parted with or finally accepted revealed religion. 
Yet, of that conflict I think the men of my time experienced 
little. The idea of service rather than that of saving one’s own 
soul had begun to grow, and men either acquiesced in a vague 
agnosticism or joined the ranks of one of the Churches to whose 
charge they entrusted their personal salvation. In my own case 
I can associate emancipation from the dogmas in which I had 
been educated with the reading of two books—Herbert Spencer’s 
First Principles and Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus. The first of these 
books has perhaps done its work, and to-day offends by its com- 
placent acceptance of a mechanical conception of the universe, 
but its logic is merciless against the equally mechanical systems 
of the Churches. Sartor Resartus remains as an emotional 
encouragement to stand fast by one’s own soul; better a bare 
room than one rich in hangings which only hide cobwebs but 
are left unlifted because an unknown terror may lurk behind. 
This easy sloughing-off of the traditional faith was facilitated 
by some miscellaneous reading of anthropological books like 
Tylor’s Primitive Man, which threw systems of religion into 
historical perspective as incidents of the growth of the mind 
of the race. If anything’ more was wanted to complete my 
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scepticism it was provided by Newman’s Apologia. In Newman 
I saw a man who started from my own evangelical standpoint, 
who by sheer logic confronted himself with the alternatives of 
scepticism or Rome, but then, out of terror at the austere prospect 
of self-dependence, grasped at the safety promised by authority, 
That, to me, was the sin against the Holy Ghost, a denial of what 
is fundamental in religion—the respect due to one’s inner con- 
viction. Again, when in Pascal, another essential sceptic, I met 
the argument that the greater chance of safety lies in belief, I 
was equally repelled. 

I was sufficiently a man of science to discount the argument 
that even in science doctrines change with the times, and that, 
since no certainty is attainable, one may accept revealed religion 
as just as likely to be true as any other theory. A scientific 
theory, even when abandoned, is not so much repudiated as 
embraced within some wider generalisation ; the scientific man 
may hold lightly to his theory, but he gives it up only when the 
new theory accounts for all the old facts and the something more 
that is unexplained by the earlier hypothesis. But the dogmatic 
structure of Christianity refused to fit with what else of system 
I had arrived at in my thinking ; its contradictions with observa- 
tion still stuck out, hard and unconformable ; it led to conse- 
quences my mind rejected. And if real truth is unattainable by 
the human mind it remains unattainable ; I cannot be told it by 
any authority. Nor could I accept as more than an evasion the 
idea of two kinds of truth—one proximate and human, dependent 
upon evidence, the other absolute and revealed. 

Thus easily, without pain but rather with a feeling of deliver- 
ance, I cast off the old faiths. I did not regard myself as a 
sceptic ; that was the label I assigned to the men who fell back on 
Christianity as a refuge among the shifting uncertainties of 
modern thought. But agnosticism is not enough; the mind 
continues to demand some framework for the universe, some 
working hypothesis that promises to reconcile the spiritual and 
the mechanical facts of observation. 

There can be no satisfaction in mere agnosticism, though I 
never found that Bishop Blougram’s objection— 


All we’ve gained is that belief 
As unbelief before, shakes us by fits. 


was ever more than magnificent rhetoric. I could not cease 
from questioning, but it never turned me back towards the 
old paths. 

My first step towards construction came from reading Berkeley. 
Earlier desultory readings of philosophy had yielded nothing 
my mind would bite on. In the Oxford of my day Hegel was the 
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mode, but I got no satisfaction out of transcendentalism and 
reconciliation in the absolute. But Berkeley’s argument for the 


' non-existence of material things outside the mind procured my 


immediate acceptance and provided a means of escape from the 
difficulties I found in a mechanical conception of the universe. 
I could conceive of matter neither as atomic nor as ultimately 
divisible, of space neither as finite nor endlessly extensible. 
These familiar antinomies are repeated in the spiritual scheme, 
Free-will and determinism are alike necessary modes of thought 
and are self-contradictory ; neither altruism nor self-preservation 
affords an explanation of the conduct of life. You can escape 
from neither as prime motives dictating men’s actions, yet they 
are manifestly in opposition. Jowett once took as his text for a 
sermon in college chapel, ‘ Yet have I not seen the righteous 
forsaken nor his seed begging bread,’ and began his discourse : 
‘This easy generalisation of the early world which every one of 
you knows to be untrue.’ 

All these difficulties disappeared when I accepted Berkeley’s 
position that all we know resides in our own mind, that our 
spiritual as well as our scientific conceptions are modes of thought, 
and that the contradictions our logic arrives at are limitations 
residing within our minds, since our thought is unable to fit 
reality. For some time, I think I still adumbrated a reality 
outside the mind to which thought could only approximate as a 
sheet of paper can only approximate to the shape of a solid. 
But gradually I escaped from even this ‘ copy’ theory of know- 
ledge and reached a more whole-hearted acceptation of Berkeley’s 
doctrine that reality is mind and mind only, not a substratum 
our partial minds imperfectly apprehend. Such a point of view 
at times passes over into a kind of pantheism, an acceptance 
of the material world as the garment of the spirit, as one of the 
manifestations of the immanent Deity. But this is an emotional 
rather than an intellectual rendering of the doctrine of Mind as 
the only reality. 

Naturally enough, a man who is busy about his profession 
does not think out his philosophy all at once. It remains as a 
kind of background in his mind; every now and then some 
reading or discussion rekindles the train of thought, and he is 
confronted with an objection to answer or a new conception to 
place in his system. Rarely does one find leisure enough for 
sustained abstract thinking. ‘I have often tried to be a philo- 
sopher,’ said Dr. Johnson’s old school-fellow, ‘ but cheerfulness 
will keep breaking in.’ Alas, it is not mere cheerfulness that 
destroys the philosopher, the poet, or the investigator in us ; it 
is the constant interruption of affairs that break up the brooding 
habit by which we fix a train of thought and capture our intuitions. 
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The details of administration and the play of personalities are too 
exciting ; we cannot wash our minds of them. 

I attained some further coherence in my ideas through the 
discussions which are always arising among men of science as to 
the nature of life. Vitalism versus mechanism is a perennial 
question with biologists and chemists. From one point of view 
the living organism works so much like a machine, and is so 
entirely subject to the ordinary laws of energy and chemical 
control, that one is tempted to regard it as no more than a 
machine. Every time the chemist succeeds in effecting a complex 
synthesis hitherto associated only with a plant, every time the 
biologist reproduces in the laboratory the sequence of a vital 
action, it seems easy to expect the eventual realisation of the 
crucial step from inorganic material to a unit carrying life. And 
yet there is always something about life, even on this matter-of- 
fact plain-man way of thinking, that eludes our analysis. Let us 
compare a living organism with a self-contained mechanism like 
an electric generating station. Both operate according to the 
familiar mechanical laws: so much energy is put in; under 
the direction of the engineer an equal amount emerges as light, 
as power, as heat, as chemical energy ; neither the organism nor — 
the factory can escape from these limitations. You can kill the 
organism and its processes cease ; you can remove the engineer 
and the machinery runs to a standstill. Both systems postulate 
life as exercising the direction ; moreover, in the living organism, 
even though there be a brain and ultimately an assemblage of 
chromosomes in which the control resides, life is inherent in all 
parts of the system—one cannot isolate the engineer from the 
machinery. So life and matter remain incommensurable. From 
the philosophic point of view, if matter only exists in the mind, 
if the mechanical laws of the universe are only modes of thought 
along which the human mind must work, then the mind itself, 
which is if not identical with life yet inextricably associated with 
it, cannot arise out of its own perceptions. Life and matter both 
exist, and both are real in the secondary sense that they are 
constant perceptions of the human mind ; it does not trouble me 
to find that they cannot be reconciled in a common category. 
I accept this with the other antinomies as one of the necessary 
limitations of our thought, as one of the inevitable ways of thinking. 

So I came to some sort of a coherent system, however tenuous 
and evasive its structure. The one ultimate reality is mind ; the 
proximate realities of the material world are perceptions ; the 
laws according to which they operate are modes of thought 
inherent in our minds. These modes of thought are only con- 
sistent up to a point because our minds are only fragments of the 
whole mind ; they are aspects of reality, not reality itself. 
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Meantime we must live and move and have our being, and 

this we do by using our modes of thought as working hypotheses, 
to which we hold just as long as they are fruitful and will work, 
knowing all the time that they are not finally tenable but will land 
us in logical impasses. There is no inconsistency in accepting two 
irreconcilable theories of light ; we can advance knowledge by 
using sometimes one, sometimes the other. Such contradictions 
equally exist in the spiritual world. At different times in the 
world’s history, in different parts of the existing social organism, 
it has been useful to work on the hypothesis that man is free to 
will his own conduct, or per contra on the deterministic hypothesis 
that he is the creature of his breeding and his environment. An 
acceptance of non-reality of the material world is yet consistent 
with the utmost respect for facts. Our perceptions are real 
enough in the sense that we have to live by means of them, and 
our observations of the spiritual side of life are just as real as our 
records of the material universe. We cannot explain or justify 
our belief in truth and righteousness, but none the less they are 
facts of observation which have to be accepted as actuating the 
’ human race, even as nest-building has to be noted as a habit of 
chaffinches. Men do not suffer for their convictions, spend 
themselves in a cause or walk out into the snow like Oates, 
because such actions are justified on some reasoned basis of 
happiness or reward, individual or collective; they do these 
things because they must. Disinterestedness is a fact in human 
conduct, even as is self-preservation. Righteousness (if I may 
use one word to sum up all the virtues of pure religion and 
undefiled) is just as much a quality of the human mind as intel- 
ligence. Both are fitful in their operations, irregular in their 
distribution, and unequal in their intensity. I hold that both 
are growing in the human race from generation to generation, and 
this again I maintain to be a fact of observation, dependent upon 
no assumptions of how or why. 
Me Thus I accept an ever-imperfect but ever-developing universe, 
grim enough in most of its aspects, but not without encourage- 
ment in that we can continue to find the personal satisfaction 
that comes from self-expression in ranging ourselves on what we 
conceive to be the path of perfection. As William James says in 
one of, perhaps, the noblest passages written in my time : 


I confess that I do not see why the very existence of an invisible world 
may not in part depend on the personal response which any one of us may 
make to the religious appeal. God himself, in short, may draw vital 
strength and increase of very being from our fidelity. For my part I do 
not know what the sweat and blood and tragedy of this life mean, if they 
mean anything short of this. If this life be not a real fight, in which some- 
thing is eternally gained for the universe by success, it is no better than a 
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game of private theatricals from which one may withdraw at will. But it 
feels like a real fight—as if there were something wild in the universe which 
we, with our idealities and faithfulnesses, are needed to redeem ; and first 
of all to redeem our own hearts from atheisms and fears. In such a half- 
wild half-saved universe our nature is adapted. 


If Iam told my beliefs do not solve the riddles of the universe, 
nor lead to any answer to the questions of judgment to come and 
personal immortality, I am not perturbed. Faith is not faith, but 
becomes a contract if all the conditions of the future have to be 


defined beforehand. 
Righteousness is part of the content of my own mind, the only 


reality I know, and in that faith I am content. 


I am in deep woods 
Between the two twilights. 
I have made my choice to proceed 
By the light I have within. 
Whatsoever I am and may be 
Write it down to the light in me ; 
I am I, and it is my deed ; 
For I know that paths are dark 
Between the two twilights. 
A. Danrer HAtt. 





ERASMUS DARWIN, 1731-1802 


On December 12, 1731, when Samuel Johnson was tramping the 
streets of Lichfield looking for work, having just been forced by 
poverty to leave Oxford without a degree, the third son of Robert 
Darwin was born at Elston Hall, Nottinghamshire, and called 
Erasmus. Though their careers were widely dissimilar and their 
mental outlooks violently opposed—they met and disliked one 
another intensely—Samuel Johnson and Erasmus Darwin were 
the two most remarkable ‘ characters ’ of the eighteenth century. 
Each of them was the centre and dominant personality of a group 
of men, all of whom were in the forefront of their several pro- 
fessions. Johnson’s club was composed chiefly of writers and 
artists, Darwin’s society of philosophers and scientists—the 
pioneers of the industrial age, the founders of the nineteenth 
century. 

Erasmus as a child was happy though solitary. His father 
was a collector of fossils and lived in the past, his brothers were 
fond of sport and lived in the present, while he experimented with 
electricity and lived in the future. At the age of ten he went to 
Chesterfield School, where he became a temperance reformer at 
sixteen and was encouraged by his masters to develop a possibly 
unfortunate taste for poetry. In 1750 he accompanied his two 
brothers to St. John’s College, Cambridge, where he had to 
economise so strictly that he was forced to mend his own clothes. 
He won a scholarship, studied medicine, took his B.A. degree, 
and wrote a deal of poetry, which rhymed perfectly, scanned 
accurately and was forgotten quickly. In 1754 he went to Edin- 
burgh, continued his study of medicine, and formed a life-long 
friendship with James Keir, afterwards a famous chemist. Keir 
says that Darwin’s wit and poetical talents quickly gave him an 
ascendency over his fellow-students. While he was at Edinburgh, 
a generation before the publication of his Zoonomia, he first 
began to formulate his ideas on evolution. 

In the autumn of 1756 he started practice as a physician at 
Nottingham, but most of his patients were too poor to pay their 
bills, and in November of that year, armed with letters of intro- 
duction to several influential residents, he descended upon the 
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city of Lichfield. Let us try to picture him as he stood on the 
threshold of his professional career. Rather above the medium 
height, his limbs were heavy and his body was unsymmetrical, 
Already, at the age of twenty-five, there were signs of corpulence, 
though he was healthy, strong, and extremely active. A severe 
attack of small-pox had left its traces on his face, about which 
there was little refinement. His gait was clumsy, and he some- 
times walked with his tongue hanging out, of his.mouth. He 
dressed carelessly, and the large full-bottomed wig he then wore 
made him look twice his age. On entering a room or accosting his 
friends his smile was winning and sunny, though the general 
expression of his features, when not animated by conversation, 
was ‘ rather saturnine than sprightly.’ 

He stammered excessively, a habit which he later attributed 
to ‘a too great diffidence or bashfulness, joined with an ambition 
of shining in conversation.’ On the strength of that statement 
one wonders whether his own trick of speech was not carefully 
cultivated for conversational purposes. A young man once asked 
him, in a possibly offensive manner, whether he did not find 
stammering rather inconvenient. ‘No, sir,’ he replied, ‘ it gives 
me time for reflection, and saves me from answering impertinent 
questions.’ 

Shortly after his arrival in Lichfield he scored his first success 
as a doctor. A gentleman of some note in Staffordshire named 
Mr. Inge (an ancestor, by the way, of Dean Inge) was dangerously 
ill. The leading doctor of the neighbourhood, after trying every- 
thing he could think of, at length pronounced the disease incurable 
and told Mr. Inge to prepare for an early death. As it was now 
a case of kill or cure, the dyit:g man’s mother sent for the newly 
arrived and untried Dr. Darwin, who, by an entirely novel course 
of treatment, cured him completely. Thus the young phy- 
sician’s fame was spread abroad in the land. From that moment 
he had no rival in Lichfield or its neighbourhood; and, as 
his professional competitors henceforth described his methods 
as rash, dangerously experimental and theoretic, we may be 
sure that he cured his patients at a shamefully unfashionable 
rate. 

He had not been in Lichfield a year before he fell in love 
with Miss Mary Howard, aged eighteen. They were married in 
December 1757, and Erasmus took a house, still standing, in the 
grounds of the cathedral vicarage, which he enlarged and beauti- 
fied. They had five children, two of whom died in infancy: Their 
third son, Robert, married the daughter of Josiah Wedgwood 
and was the father of Charles Darwin. 

It is a little difficult to estimate his achievements as a phy- 
sician. That he was the greatest English doctor of his time seems 
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to be proved, not only by the large annual increase of his practice 
and reputation, but by the fact that George III. wanted him to 
be his own physician and that the leading London doctors came 
to him for advice in what appeared to be hopeless cases. His 
methods were experimental and often risky. (‘A fool,’ he once 
said, ‘is a man who never tried an experiment in his life.) He 
inoculated two of his own children against measles—killed one 
and nearly killed the other. At a time when doctors believed 
that babies could be cured.of convulsions by drinking the blood 
of a raven and eating its raw entrails, he prescribed electric 
shocks, which, by making them jump, frightened them into 
tranquillity. He realised that a large number of ailments were 
imaginary, and by treating them in an unorthodox manner he 
induced a condition of excitement, wonder or terror in the breast 
of the invalid which had a most beneficial effect. He also per- 
ceived that individual temperament was an important factor in 
the treatment of disease, that the same disease in different people 
must be treated differently, and that there was no universal 
panacea for anything. He was not popularamong the fashionable 
physicians of his time because he dismissed most of their nostrums 
as worthless ; by many he was called a charlatan and a quack, 
which he considered equivalent to.a certificate of efficiency. 
Two or three examples of his unorthodox methods may be 
noted. 

A friend of his married, for the second time, a certain lady of 
rank. All went well at first, but after a few months the lady 
began to show symptoms of jealousy whenever her husband 
mentioned his former wife. The symptoms increased, and one 
day, in a furious rage, she stamped on and slashed the portrait of 
her predecessor. The unfortunate husband thought his wife was 
going mad and hurriedly sent for Dr. Darwin. The doctor came, 
talked to her for a while, discovered she was quite sane except on 
the subject of her husband’s first wife, and tried a little experi- 
ment. He told her that he had known the lady whose portrait 
she had spoiled, that she had been a perfectly charming person 
and extraordinarily beautiful. Not unnaturally his patient 
became a trifle restive. So the doctor went further. He said 
that in character, in disposition, in manners and in beauty, the 
lady of the portrait far surpassed the lady he was talking to. 
This completely crushed the wretched woman. She fled to her 
room and locked herself in. The doctor left his friend with these 
words: ‘If you have any more trouble with your wife tell her 
that you will send for me.’ The treatment was highly successful. 
For the rest of their married life the barest mention of the doctor's 
name was quite sufficient to keep her in order. 

One of the doctor’s habits, the moment he arrived at the house 
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of a patient, was to sit down to a large meal before going upstairs 
to the bedroom. He did this for several reasons: To begin with, 
it brightened him up after the journey, and he always believed in 
feeling and looking his best on such occasions—it had an exhila- 
rating effect on the patient. Then, too, the sight of the doctor 
polishing off half a dozen generous courses had a reassuring effect 
on the anxious relatives of the sick person, and set them a good 
example of tranquillity in the face of danger. Finally—the 
reason he would have given had he been asked—he was exceed- 
ingly fond of good food. It is of course possible that he occasion- 
ally carried his principles too far. Once he was called in to see 
a surgeon, Mr. James Cade, of Spondon, near Derby, who was 
seriously ill and unable to speak. Mr. Cade was, however, quite 
conscious, and heard the apothecary ask Dr. Darwin, before the 
latter settled down to his six-course meal, whether he had better 
bleed the patient again. ‘ Yes,’ said the doctor, ‘ bleed him 
again ; he may as well die of exhaustion as fever.’ This must 
have had the desired effect on Mr. Cade, who shortly recovered. 

Darwin was a pioneer of temperance reform—not, it must be 
added, for the dear sake of temperance, which is usually advocated 
by people who have drunk too much or by people who cannot 
drink at all. He favoured it solely on the ground of health. 
Here again he was blessed with that most uncommon of human 
qualities—common sense. No one was ever less of a crank than 
he. One has to remember that in his day a man who could see 
straight after dinner was not considered a gentleman. The 
result was that the majority of his rich patients suffered from 
inflammatory diseases, and a good deal of his time was spent in 
ordering them to be bled and in prescribing giant purges. The 
amount of blood that was peacefully spilled during the eighteenth 
century in order to make the world safe for delirium tremens was 
probably equivalent to the amount shed in the Napoleonic cam- 
paigns that brought the century to a close. 

One more example of his heterodox treatment, taken from his 
Commonplace Book. A lady named Mrs. Stubs complained that 
her throat was sore. He noticed that all her teeth were decayed. 
‘I have advised her teeth to be drawn,’ he notes, ‘ and ten or 
twenty electric shocks from a pint or quart phial to be passed 
through the sore part twice a day for a month.’ Then follows 
this terrifying phrase: ‘ All these patients die in the common 
ways of treatment, whether with mercury or not.’ The lady 
survived the shocks, and it would be interesting to know what 
could have killed her when, in the ordinary course of nature, she 
passed away. 

Perhaps the best evidence of Darwin’s success as a doctor is 
supplied by the fact that, after he had been in practice several 
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years, even Tories and Churchmen began to seek his professional 
advice. The significance of this will be appreciated when it is 
added that he was a notorious Radical and Freethinker. He sang 
the praises of the French revolutionists and the American colonists 
in the War of Independence, while his attitude towards orthodox 
religion was expressed in these terms : 

Man is an eating animal, a drinking animal, and a sleeping animal, and 
one placed in a material world, which alone furnishes all the human animal 
can desire. He is gifted besides with knowing faculties, practically to 
explore and to apply the resources of this world to his use. These are 
realities. All else is nothing ; conscience and sentiment are mere figments 
of the imagination. Man has but five gates of knowledge, the five senses ; 


he can know nothing but through them ; all else is a vain fancy, and as for 
the being of a God, the existence of a soul, or a world to come, who can 
know anything about them ? Depend upon it, my dear madam, these are 
only the bugbears by which men of sense govern fools; nothing is real 
that is not an object of sense. 

Nevertheless, he was such a good doctor that the nobility 
and clergy preferred his prescriptions to those of other doctors 
whose faith was so fervent that they despatched their patients 
to the next world witha zeal that can only be called religious ; 
and if he had not spent most of his time among the poor, giving 
them his services and sending them food without charging them 
a penny, he would have died a very wealthy man. 

So much for the physician. Let us now turn to the philosopher 
and poet. His formation of the Lunar Society was epoch-making. 
It consisted of certain gentlemen, drawn together by a common 
interest in progress, in science and the arts. They called them- 
selves the Lunar Society because the time of their meeting was 
near the full moon, so that they might have the benefit of its 
light in returning home. The meetings took place at one another’s 
houses and lasted from two in the afternoon till about eight in 
the evening. It was, in many respects, the most remarkable 
society or group of men in modern history. By its works, not its 
words, it is remembered. Its meetings were productive of experi- 
ments, inventions and discoveries that have changed the face of 
civilisation. Some of the Society’s more notable members may 
be mentioned. 


Samuel Galton, F.R.S. (1753-1832), a Quaker, who was 
disowned by the Society of Friends for fabricating and selling 
instruments of war. He defended himself with the phrase: 
“Men are not responsible for the abuse of what they manufacture,’ 


which applies equally to all the great inventions of the Lunar 


1 For a full account of the Lunar Society and its members, see the present 
writer’s Doctor Darwin (Dent, 1930). 
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Society. Galton was interested in optics, made many colour- 
mixing experiments, and hit on the idea of three primary colours 
before the supposed originator. 

Captain James Keir (1735-1820), Darwin’s oldest friend. He 
began life in the army, resigned his commission, helped Darwin 
to start the Lunar Society, and translated Macquer’s Dictionary 
of Chemistry, which proved invaluable to his fellow-members. 
He managed for a time Boulton’s works at Soho, Birmingham, 
and was described by Sir Humphry Davy as ‘an amiable and a 
great man.’ He shrank from celebrity, and when some of his 
discoveries in chemistry were attributed to others he refused to 
claim them, saying to such friends as pressed him to do so: 
* Knowledge is important, but whether the discovery is made 
by one man or another is not deserving of consideration.’ 

Richard Lovell Edgeworth, F.R.S. (1744-1817), father of 
Maria Edgeworth. A great experimentalist, and the inventor of 
a new kind of carriage, a wagon, a turnip-cutter, a perambulator, 
and many other things, receiving the gold and silver medals of 
the Society for the Encouragement of Arts, etc. His Memoirs 
are entertaining and valuable. 

Josiah Wedgwood, F.R.S. (1730-95), the great potter. Though 
not a regular member of the Lunar Society, he was a constant 
guest at their meetings. Darwin was one of his closest friends, 
saved his life and his wife’s on several occasions, and was always 
giving him practical help in the creation of ‘ the potteries.’ 

Matthew Boulton, F.R.S. (1728-1809), the first great metal 
manufacturer of England, whose works at Soho, near Birmingham, 
became one of the wonders of the Empire. He took James Watt 
into partnership, believed in his genius, and backed him to the 
verge of bankruptcy. He undertook the production of the new 
copper coinage for Great Britain and supplied the machinery for 
the new Mint on Tower Hill. He had every quality that Watt 
lacked—self-assurance, ambition, enthusiasm, and a boundless 
opinion of himself. Boswell, who calls:him an Iron Chieftain, 
reports him as saying : ‘I sell here, sir, what all the world desires 
to have—Power.’ And he said it in such a way as to impress even 
Boswell. 

James Watt, F.R.S. (1736-1819), the famous engineer, whose 
improvement of the steam engine revolutionised the world. 
Darwin was the first person to whom he imparted the secret of 
his separate condenser. ‘ The plan of your steam improvements 
I have religiously kept secret,’ wrote the doctor, ‘but begin 
myself to see some difficulties in your execution which did not 
strike me when you were here.’ Further talks, and the difficulties 
were overcome. 

Dr. Joseph Priestley, F.R.S. (1733-1804), the discoverer of 
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oxygen, the possibilities of which [Darwin was quick to seize: 
‘Since Dr. Priestley’s discovery of the production of pure air in 
such abundance, it is probable in another half-century that it 
may be safer to travel under the ocean than over it.’ He then put 
the idea into poetry and foretold the submarine, just as he had 
previously foreseen the aeroplane from Watt’s discovery : 


Led by the Sage, Lo! Britain’s sons shall guide 

Huge sea-balloons beneath the tossing tide ; 

The diving castles, roof’d with spheric glass, 

Ribb’d with strong oak, and barr’d with bolts of brass, 
Buoy’d with pure air shall endless tracks pursue, 

And Priestley’s hand the vital flood renew. 


Dr. William Withering, F.R.S. (1741-99), a well-known 
botanist and physician, who prolonged his frail existence by living 
his last years in his library with a uniform temperature of 
65 degrees Fahrenheit. 

John Whitehurst, F.R.S. (2713-88), the horologer, who 
ventilated St. Thomas’s Hospital, made a clock for the town-hall 
of Derby, and wrote an Enquiry into the Original State and Forma- 
tion of the Earth, pursuing his researches beneath the earth’s 
surface with such ardour that his: health was impaired by the 
constant exposure. 

John Baskerville (1706-75), inventor of superior type and 
printing, and publisher of standard works. 

William Murdock (1754-1839), a mechanical engineer and 
superintendent of the works of Boulton and Watt. He was the 
inventor of coal-gas lighting, of many improvements in steam 
machinery, and of the first locomotive road engine. 


Besides helping his friends to expand and perfect their ideas 
and inventions, Erasmus Darwin was constantly occupied with 
his own. He constructed a novel carriage, a speaking machine, 
an artesian well, a horizontal windmill for grinding flints, lamps, 
water-closets, candlesticks with telescope stands, knitting looms, 
weighing and surveying machines, ploughs, and a manifold- 
writer (which gave Watt the idea of his copying machine). He 
planned a canal lock, the principle of which was acted on many 
years later. He designed a rotary pump, which was afterwards 
extensively used. He was the first to perceive that the spokes 
of carriage wheels could be made to act as springs. And it was he 
who made a shrewd guess concerning the composition of water 
which first put Watt on the track of his great discovery. He never 
tired of speculating on the weather and the direction of the 
winds, noting each change and variation as it occurred ; for which 
purpose he connected a wind-vane on the top of his house with a 
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dial on the ceiling of his study. He thought it possible that the 
winds might be governed by human agency, and he suggested a 
method whereby man could improve the climatic conditions of 
his planet by navigating “ the immense masses of ice in the polar 
regions into the more southern oceans.’ He noted down that ‘a 
machine to measure the quantity of air passing from north to 
south or from south to north is not impossible to construct ’— 
and he promptly drew a diagram. His fancy played round the 
subject of visible or luminous music ; fogs and frosts engaged his 
keen attention; his mind jumped from electricity to wooden 
chessmen, from a double-furrow plough to an artificial bird, 
from perpetual motion to diving-bells, from vegetation to evapo- 
ration. 

The seasons came:and went, and Dr. Darwin’s carriage pitched 
and swayed along the country roads, through winter and summer, 
by day and night. And as he travelled from patient to patient 
his pen recorded his reflections and transcribed his verse, The 
slave trade, witches, lunacy, priests, eugenics, aeroplanes, sub- 
marines, hygiene, the habits of animals, the action of flowers, 
modern novels, Christian ethics, the drink question, microscopic 
researches, the theory and structure of language, will o’ the wisps, 
moss drainage, anemology, evolution—he had ideas on every- 
thing and jotted them down between the jolts of his carriage. 

His poetry found.a ready audience. When The Botanic Garden 
was published Horace Walpole pronounced him the greatest poet 
that had ever lived, and William Cowper wrote an unqualified 
eulogy. Though his age took him seriously as a poet, it is clear 
that he wrote a lot of it with the laudable medical object of cheer- 
ing his patients up and making them laugh. In one of the inter- 
ludes to The Botanic Garden he begged his readers to ‘ make good 
humour one of their party, and thus theirselves supply the defects 
of the representation.’ Yet much of it has a humanitarian tinge 
and undoubtedly expressed his own feelings. He also revelled in 
grandiosity, as these lines, which Walpole thought ‘the most 
sublime in any author,’ show : 


* Let there be light !’ proclaim’d the Almighty Lord, 
Astonished Chaos heard the potent word ;— 
Through all his realms the kindling Ether runs, 
And the mass starts into a million suns ; 

Earths round each sun with quick explosions burst, 
And second planets issue from the first ; 

Bend, as they journey with projectile force, 

In bright ellipses their reluctant course ; 

Orbs wheel in orbs, round centres centres roll, 

And form, self-balanced, one revolving Whole. 
Onward they move amid their bright abode, 

Space without bound, the Bosom of their God ! 
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But his poetry is now out of fashion, and the present age is 
chiefly interested in his theory of evolution. ‘He was.the first 
who proposed and persistently carried out a well-rounded theory 
of evolution,’ said Dr. Krause, and Samuel Butler echoed him. 
Erasmus believed in a Great First Cause, which for purposes of 
abbreviation he called God, and he says: ‘ There is more dignity 
in our idea of the supreme Author of all things when we conceive 
him to be the cause of causes than the cause simply of the events, 
which we see’; if there can be any difference in infinity of power!’ 
Thus he believed in design, in a Mind and a Purpose in creation. 
His grandson Charles did not really concern himself with such 
things, and merely worked out his system of evolution as :an 
impartial observer, eventually reaching a conclusion known as the 
Survival of the Fittest. But Erasmus had seen that, too, though 
he would have been horrified by the conclusions of. Charles’s 
disciples, who did not see beyond it. This is how Erasmus saw the 
Survival of the Fittest : 


Air, earth and ocean, to astonish’d day 

One scené of blood, one mighty tomb display ! 
From Hunger’s arm the shafts of Death are hurl’d, 
And one great Slaughter-house the warring world ! 


After thirteen years of married life, and a long and painful 


illness, Darwin’s first wife died. They were very happy together, 
and she was tenderly nursed by her husband throughout her 
rather delicate life, which was probably shortened by what Anna 
Seward called ‘the frequency of her maternal situation during 
the first five years of her marriage.’ For ten years Erasmus 
remained unmarried, though two illegitimate daughters were 
born to him during that period. Then he met, professionally, 
the wife of Colonel Chandos Pole and fell desperately in love with 
her. Colonel Pole obligingly died in 1780, and his widow was 
immediately besieged by all the eligible young men in the neigh- 
bourhood.. But Darwin, though fifty years of age and, as Miss 
Seward said, ‘of no elegant external,’ carried away the prize, 
and another happy marriage ensued. He left Lichfield and 
settled in Derby, eventually moving to Breadsall Priory, a few 
miles out of the town. Seven children were born in quick 
succession ; one of them, Violetta, became the wife of Samuel 
Galton’s son, Tertius, and the mother of Sir Francis. Galton, 
whose science of eugenics had been foreseen by his versatile 
grandfather, Erasmus. 

His removal from the neighbourhood of Birmingham pre- 
vented the doctor from attending most of the Lunar meetings. 
He felt this keenly, but his domestic happiness more than made 
up for the loss, and his labours did not decrease. In anticipation 
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of a small-pox epidemic among the poor of Derby he planned a 
dispensary. In 1784 he was elected an honorary member of the 
Literary and Philosophical Society of Manchester, and in July of 
that year he founded the Philosophical Society of Derby. He paid 
several visits to London, where he was a Fellow of the Royal 
Society and a member of the Medical Society, but he only went to 
please his wife, always preferring hard work in the country to 
social life in the capital. 

His works now began to make their appearance, though he had 
been writing them at intervals throughout the greater part of his 
professional life. In 1789 he published the second part of The 
Botanic Garden (‘It is well to put the best foot foremost,’ he 
explained), which was followed by the first part in r791. It had 
a great success, and he received a thousand guineas in advance 
for the second instalment of the poem. Zoonomia came out in 
1794. It contains a mass of information on a hundred subjects, 
the fruit of a lifetime’s observation and thought. Many of the 
theories contained in it were regarded as ludicrous, except by the 
Pope, who placed it on the Index Expurgatorius, until Samuel 
Butler came along and gave Darwin his due. The doctor himself 
had foreseen the line of attack on his theoretical work, and had 
explained that ‘extravagant theories, in those parts of philosophy 
where our knowledge is yet imperfect, are not without their use ; 
as they encourage the execution of laborious experiments, or the 
investigation of ingenious deductions, to confirm or refute them.’ 
Though the book chiefly dealt with medical matters, it contained 
the first complete view of evolution. To quote Dr. Dowson, 
Erasmus was ‘ the first to give a series of plausible reasons, and 
the best that have yet been advanced, for believing the Origin 
of Species by transmutation possible.’ In 1797 he published 
A Plan for the Conduct of Female Education in Boarding Schools. 
This was written specially for his two natural daughters, for 
whom he had opened a school at Ashbourne, sending his daughters 
by his second wife thereto and influencing many of his friends to 
do the same. The Misses Parker, as they were called, constantly 
stayed with him, were treated as members of his family, and 
became very popular in Derby, one of them marrying Mr. Hadley, 
the leading surgeon there. Phytologia appeared in 1800. The 
subjects range from flower buds to bone dust, from phosphorus 
to ploughs. And in 1803, a year after his death, his only other 
work of importance was issued: The Temple of Nature, or the 
Origin of Society, a poem with notes. 

During these later years he kept in touch with his old Bir- 
mingham friends, either by correspondence or by paying and 
receiving visits. The Wedgwood and Darwin families stayed 
with one another constantly, and it was a great loss to Erasmus 
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when Josiah died in 1795! ‘When I think of dying,’ he wrote to 
Edgeworth immediately after the event, ‘it is always without 
pain or fear.’ Edgeworth brought his family over from Ireland 
tostay with the Darwins, and his daughter Maria was delighted 
with the doctor. Dances and card parties were arranged for the 
younger members of the two families, while Edgeworth’ and 
Darwin discussed electricity, oxygen, manure, and’ such-like 
exciting topics, with the ingenious philosophers of the neigh- 
bourhood. 

He never relaxed his labours, though he suffered greatly from 
fatigue, telling his son Robert, who had urged him to cease pro- 
fessional work : 


Thus I reason, one must do something (so country squires fox-hunt), 
otherwise one grows weary of life, and becomes a prey to ennui. Therefore 
one may as well do something advantageous to oneself and friends or to 
mankind, as employ oneself in cards or other things equally insignificant. 


The gratitude of his poor patients was sometimes expressed in 
peculiar ways. On one occasion he stopped for the night at New- 
market, where the races were in full swing. He was wakened in 
the early hours by the rider of the ‘ favourite’ in the big race 
the following day, who had received instructions not to let it win. 
He gave the name of the horse that was going to win, adding 
that this was the only way in which he could repay the doctor for 
attending his wife in a long illness without a fee. The doctor did 
not take advantage of the tip, but discovered later that the 
horse which the man had advised him to back had won the race. 
On another occasion he was riding late at night along the road 
to Nottingham, when another horseman overtook him and was 
greeted by the doctor with ‘A fine night.’ The stranger peered 
at him through the darkness and went ahead without speaking. 
Later a traveller was held up and robbed at the same spot, the 
robber was captured, and Darwin, struck by the coincidence of 
the locality, visited him in prison. The highwayman admitted 
that he was the same man who had allowed Darwin to pass 
unmolested, giving as his reason that the doctor had saved his 
mother’s life, kept her in food while she was ill, and never charged 
her a penny. 

In the spring of 1801 Darwin received an urgent summons to 
visit a patient. Though not in the best of health, he went, caught 
a bad cold, and became seriously ill. After copious bleeding, he 
recovered, but his system was permanently weakened. A year 
later he had an attack of inflammation, was bled freely, again 
recovered, and felt extraordinarily well. Talking with his wife 
one evening, she remarked on his good health. ‘I always appear 
particularly well immediately before I become ill,’ he said. The 
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next’ morning; Sunday, April 17, 1802, he rose early, went to his 
library and began a letter to Edgeworth. Half way through he 
stopped, rang the bell, and asked whether some instructions he 
had given to ensure the comfort of his horses had been carried 
out. They had not. Few things annoyed him more than inatten- 
tion to the needs of animals, and he lost his temper. This brought 
on a cold shivering fit. He looked so ill that the servant, against 
his instructions, fetched Mrs. Darwin, in whose arms the doctor 
died a little before nine o’clock. 

Rather over a century later Breadsall Church, where he was 
buried, was burnt to the ground by a number of ladies who hoped 
that Utopia would be realised if they had the vote. Though the 
doctor might have approved their hygienic ardour, it is doubtful 
whether he would have shared their political optimism. 


HESKETH PEARSON. 





KING PANTOMIME AND HIS COURT 


SOME REMINISCENCES OF A Dyinc DyNasTy 


THE age of monarchy is all but ended ; and in a world where so 
many a sceptre and crown are tumbling down, it may well seem 
an excess of wasted sympathy to lay a wreath upon the paste- 
board and tinsel regalia of the King Pantomime of our own long- 
since faded youth. Still, for the middle-aged (and older), the 
Christmas season can never return without its train of memories 
of that most characteristic of all Christmas celebrations; the 
pomp and circumstance, the mirth, music, sentiment, and good- 
will of that exuberant Monarch of Misrule. He was a jolly king ; 
and his dynasty was of high degree. His family-tree cast its roots 
deep into the traditional soil of the mystery play, while its head 
was crowned with the stars of fairyland. Round its gnarled feet 
peered and gambolled the fantastic gnomes and elves of Mr. 
Arthur Rackham ; in its branches’ Wendy and Peter Pan built 
their little eyrie home of refuge. The old king, to be sure, is not 
yet utterly dethroned; but the courtiers, who remember the 
heyday of his prosperity, are not to be put off by the maimed 
rites and broken liturgy of these sophisticated winters. They 
remember better things—in an age when their own childhood 
was more easily persuaded to accept conventions that may have 
been absurd, caricatures undeniably grotesque, and witticisms 
that had begun to grow threadbare before the oldest of us’ was 
out of the schoolroom. And it was precisely the old customs, 
devices, and jests that made the old court of Pantomime the 
children’s palace of enchantment. The nursery is always’ the 
shrine of conservatism ; and, in tribute to that age-old loyalty, 
I venture to offer a few memories of the Christmas revels of half a 
century and more ago, for such entertainment as they may afford 
to a much cleverer, much more critical, but not, perhaps, much 
happier or more imaginative generation. 


It is fifty-seven years since I saw my first pantomime, in the 
little theatre in Bath that was once the home of Beau Nash ; 
735 
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but my father had already told me of earlier triumphs at the old 
Theatre Royal at Bristol, when he was a medical student. He 
could recall the vision of a slim slip of a girl, shot up into the 
limelight through a star-trap, and proclaiming as clearly as a 
dreadful cold in the head could permit : ‘ By Dabe is Padtobibe,’ 

The child appeared on the play-bills as Madge Robertson, and 
has long since earned the title of Mother of the British Stage, 
under the honoured name of Dame Madge Kendal. Those were 
the days of the old stock company ; and the Robertsons, having 
lost their money in a ‘ burst of speculation,’ had to abandon their 
theatrical circuit in Lincolnshire, and had found a home with that 
benevolent old manager Mr. Chute, of Bristol. The stock company 
was a splendid school for acting. Every good provincial theatre 
had its own entourage, and every actor his little crowd of,local 
admirers. During the season the company presented a motley 
variety of drama, comedy, farce, and burlesque, ranging from 
Shakespeare to H. J. Byron; and when Christmas came the 
librettist attached to the theatre fashioned his book to the 
material in the green-room, and saw to it that every popular 
favourite had a fair chance. I am just old enough to have seen 
the last of the old Bristol stock company, in three or four charac- 
teristic pantomimes at what was then called the New Theatre, 
in Park Row. Of course, I was too young to be.a judge; but I 
cannot believe that I should have remembered them so vividly if 
they had not put up an uncommonly good performance. 

To begin with, Bristol was fortunate in having a writer.of 
quite uncommon ability to provide the book of the words. That 
I can assert with confidence, for the texts have survived, and are 
here to speak: for themselves. The. name of this author was 
William Muskerry, and his pantomime books are by far the best 
I have ever encountered. After Muskerry died, or ceased to write, 
the Bristol librettos sank to the usual tiresome type—a string 
of verses, halting in metre, and tortured. by puns, a sort of 
dialectical tight-rope, with a song for support at each end, and 
the principal comedian skipping through his gags and wheezes 
in the middle. It is true that, in Muskerry’s time, there was plenty 
of gagging, and, of course, the.songs were the special relish. of 
the gallery. But the verse he wrote was good verse; the story 
of The Babes in the Wood or Cinderella was well and clearly told, 
and the songs were most ingeniously woven into the fabric of the 
book, with something of the skill of an accomplished, light opera, 
Above all, Muskerry knew the company he was writing for, and he 
fitted the best of them like a West End tailor. 

I have lingered thus long over his memory, because there is 
a spirit of magic hidden in these faded play-books, To reopen 
them, after all these years, is to be transported back into the 
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atmosphere of breathless excitement in which they were opened 
for the first time. The annual expedition to the Bristol panto- 
mime was the great event of the Christmas holidays. We always 
booked the front row of the dress-circle—for a matinée, of course ; 
the journey into Bristol and the hurried luncheon at Nattriss’s 
restaurant were absorbed in voluble anticipation, and we were 
all in our seats, staring at the great dusty green curtain, within 
five minutes of the doors being opened. Then it was that the 
‘ Book of the Words ’ became so entrancing, with its foretaste of 
joys to come. We turned it over with fluttering fingers, hunting 
to discover which of our favourite songs had found a place; we 
pounced like a hawk upon a topical allusion ; we wondered how 
the roc would be made to fly, or whether we should see, or only 
hear, the cat of Richard Whittington killing the black king’s rats. 
Then, at last, the footlights went up, making the dusty curtain 
look dustier than ever ; the drums rolled, the violins sang, and 
the overture burst into a medley of music-hall balladry. For the 
next three hours and more, without a moment’s break, we were 
free of an enchanted realm; and I can recall no enchantment 
of later years that will compare with that first fine, childish 
rapture. 

Looking back across the years, it.seefns difficult to understand 
how the children of our generation, so unsophisticated and simple 
as we were, accepted at first glance, assimilated, and absorbed 
the preposterously artificial and unnatural conventions of 
Victorian pantomime. Of course, we belonged to an age that 
accepted nearly everything it was told; it was part of the day’s 
discipline neither to make reply, nor reason why, to the un- 
intelligible laws under which we shivered. But this was not a 
matter of discipline, but of sheer light-hearted enjoyment. We 
fell in with the convention instinctively, and would have been 
bitterly disappointed if it had been upset. The show presented 
to us upon the stage bore no relation to any sort of life we would 
ever know, and we did not ask that it should. We did not believe 
in fairies, demons, or magic lamps; but, unlike Lord Arthur 
Pomeroy in another Pantomime Rehearsal, we did not exclaim 
‘What rot !’ when the curtain rose upon the ‘ dark scene’ with 
which every self-respecting pantomime led off. Perhaps the 
psycho-analyst would diagnose the influence of heredity at work 
here ; for the dark scene certainly derives from the miracle play, 
with its symbolic conflict of good and evil spirits, and its promise 
of vice vanquished and virtue victorious in the end. At any rate, 
we swallowed the dark scene whole, and never challenged its 
incongruity when the demon and fairy, having just declared 
“War to the knife! War to the forks and spoons ! ’ turned their 
faces full upon the audience, burst forth into a cheerful duet, and 
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ended with a graceful dance. They were always the principal 
singers in the pantomime—this Demon King and Fairy Queen— 
and about half-way through the piece, when the plot was growing 
a little complicated, they had another ‘ scena ’ together, another 
duet, and another dance. Perhaps it was on the top of Highgate 
Hill, and the Demon Rat, having escaped from the tower of Bow 
Church, had led Dick Whittington to his key-cold milestone, and 
sent him to sleep to dream of the miseries of to-morrow. Then, 
just as he was bending over the recumbent hero, with a gleam of 
orange light upon his head, behold, the Fairy Blue-bell, propelled 
through a trap in a silver haze, waving her wand, and waking the 
bells of Bow to a carillon of hope. 


Turn again, Whittington, Lord Mayor of London ; 


and the Demon Rat crouched behind the milestone and dis- 
appeared ; and the fairy waved her wand again, and the stage 
was full of fairy bluebells, pirouetting, mincing, mopping, and 
mowing. This was the ‘half-time’ ballet; and we sat back in 
our seats to recover our breath. ‘ But, I say, why fairies ? ’ asked 
Lord Arthur Pomeroy. ‘ Why, because it’s a pantomime,’ replied 
the author testily. But we did not add ‘ What rot!’ We were 
enthralled in the pantomime convention, and we knew it was all 
right. 

Then there was the convention of the hero. I wonder some- 
times how the nursery swallowed that. He was not the least like 
the hero of our picture-books, but a fine, strapping young woman, 
whose femininity was blazoned in corset and trunk-hose ; one 
year, indeed, the same lady was hero and the next year heroine, 
her companion changing sex and skirt to keep her company. But 
she was our hero undisputed, indisputable ; and the work she 
put into her heroism merited our confidence right well. She 
always had the same sort of entrance. The heroine’s mother 
(played by the principal comedian with a red nose and stays out- 
side his bodice) was being sold up. The bailiff’s men were handing 
out the mangle and the canary’s cage. The heroine wept to see 
the canary go. She had loved that canary from her cradle. Then 
the bailiff’s man leered and made a whispered suggestion. Oh, 
shame! If she gave him a kiss she might keep the canary. No, 
never! Then he would take one for himself. The heroine flies 
behind the gate. The bailiff is in pursuit. Pizzicato movement 
from the band. She is driven to bay ; the bailiff’s man has seized 
her in his arms. Bang go the cymbals. The hero is in the centre 
of the stage. The bailiff’s man is on his back. The heroine is in 
the hero’s arms. The gallery is one loud shout. The hero slaps 
his thigh with one hand’ and encircles the lady’s waist with: the 
other. 
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Sweethearts and wives, 
Sweethearts and wives, 
Girls are the joy of all our lives ! 
When pretty lips kiss, 
Kiss, kiss, kiss, kiss, 
Who can resist the darlings ? 



















What an entrance! What a prelude to adventure! No wonder 
we were carried off our feet. 

And they did work hard, those principal boys. They did 
‘get over’ to the very last row in the gallery. There was no 
namby-pamby romance about their love-making. They were the 
pantomimic harbinger of the sheik. What is more, they had to 
execute almost as many capers as a film actress. Miss Maggie 
Duggan in Jack and the Beanstalk would climb a rope ladder as 
high as the proscenium—a ladder which kept swinging round and 
revealing its mechanism to the audience—while all the time she 
sang, with a glorious crescendo of thrills, some song of valour and 
defiance to the elements. Miss Nellie Bouverie, the most gallant 
little Sindbad imaginable, had the same task of singing on a raft 
that swung from one side of the stage to the other ; and how she 
managed to avoid sea sickness only she and her medici:e-chest 
could tell. They were a splendid company of workers, these 
principal boys—Miss Amy Grundy, Miss Julia Warden, Miss 
Ada Blanche, Miss Grace Huntley and the rest; they drew 
money into the box-office by sheer virtue of their vitality, and 
their acting had its touches of real feeling too. To hear Julia 
Warden sing ‘ The Little Street Arab’ was to be transported 
from the security of a sheltered country home into the grim 
fraternity of the kerb. There was more than pantomime in this. 
There was drama, sincere and poignant. 

The convention of the leading boy was crowned at the end 
of the play by yet another convention—the panoply of his 
wedding entertainment. When at last the long conflict between 
demon and fairy, villain and hero had worn to an end, and the 
lovers had sung their last duet, clasped in one another’s arms, 
they retired to a lofty throne at the back of the stage, relinquished 
all further interest in the proceedings, and abandoned their palace 
to a nuptial orgy, which began with a procession, blossomed into 
a ballet, and ended in an uncompromising music-hall show, in 
which tumblers tumbled, trapezists flew, low comedians gave a 
slap-stick turn, and the entire company cheered the audience on 
by starting the applause themselves. I fancy that this inconse- 
quent feast of variety began at Drury Lane, when Sir Augustus 
Harris was straining himself from year to year to make each new 
pantomime beat the record of the last. But it had certainly 


penetrated to the provinces by the end of the eighties of the last 
3B2 
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century, where it was still followed by that elaborate confection 
of tinsel and coloured fire, rounded limbs and feathered tiaras, 
known as the transformation scene—a sort of living apotheosis 
of the laced and ribanded Valentine with which young lovers bore 
witness to the fervour of their emotions through the ebullient 
badness of their verse. By the time that the clown was shouting 
‘ Here we are again,’ with that glittering background of pinchbeck 
jewellery behind him, not even the most disgruntled old curmud- 
geon in the audience could deny that he had had good value for 
his money. As for us children, we followed the example of Mrs. 
Browning’s tired infants, who ‘ watch through tears the mummers 
leap.’ Those were days when a treat was a rarity ; and we should 
have to wait a whole long year before we passed under the pillared 
portico of the theatre again. 

The youthful critics of our rapidly ageing generation are apt 
to protest that we were incorrigibly theatrical in our tastes, 
utterly remote from life in our standards of popular art ; and if 
that criticism is true, our unreality was, no doubt, largely due 
to the dominating influence of these early pantomimes. The 
artificial sentiment, the taste for insipid songs, the still stronger 
relish for the vulgar ‘ wheeze,’ and the ripe and rollicking ditty 
of drink, twins, mother-in-law, and quarter-day—all these ele- 
mentary enjoyments were bred and fostered by our favourite 
Christmas show. If the principal boy had a good deal to answer 
for, the low comedian had more ; for he was the friend of every- 
body from the gallery to the stalls, and his songs were whistled 
in the street by errand boy and ‘ la-di-da ’ alike. 

The last survivor of the old stock company at Bristol was a 
comedian named Fosbrooke, who had been the delight of an 
entire generation, a bond of humorous appreciation between 
father and son. He must have been well past middle age when 
I first saw him, yet he would dress in the petticoat and socks of a 
nursery child, and romp through a breathless afternoon, with 
skipping-rope and hoop, song, dance and mischief-making ; his 
spirits inexhaustible, his relish in the business clean and infectious. 
Next year he would appear as Mother Hubbard, and then again 
as a pirate king ; he was a thorough-going, versatile actor, not a 
mere exploiter of his own personality, and his first entrance in 
every fresh pantomime was the signal for a roar of applause, 
which held up the action for several thunderous minutes. I 
suppose the low comedian of those days was, in his way, repre- 
hensibly ‘low’; his appeal was directed straight to the small 
householder, the mean establishment, the ramshackle wife, the 
fight for existence in the back street. 

You ’ave to ’ave ’em, 
Whether you want ’em or not ; 
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You ‘ave to ‘ave ’em,— 
That’s what touches the spot. 
Pluck up! Buck up! 
Troubles will end or mend you, 
Open your mouth, and shut your eyes, 
And see what someone’ll send you. 

So Harry Randall would shout to a perspiring, orange-sucking 
crowd at the Grand, Islington—with, of course, a special reference 
to the annually recurring baby ; and the audience would swell 
the chorus till the rafters cracked. Wilkie Bard, years later, woke 
a more genteel audience out of its self-consciousness by wheedling 
the Drury Lane dress circle to simper after him—‘She sells 
sea-shells on the seashore’; but the gallery at Islington needed 
no wheedling. It knew the song by heart, and it demanded its 
right to acclaim it : 


You ’ave to’ave’em... 


Who knew that, if not they ? Some twenty years later, in the 
winter after the war, I heard the same class of audience clamouring 


with a principal boy at Kilburn : 


Go to bed early! Save the coal! 


And the old vision returned to memory, awaking the old response 

of penury. The man who yearns to write a people’s songs must 

have the secret of the people’s heart. For one man who responds 

vaguely to ‘ Land of Hope and Glory ’ there will be a hundred to 

palpitate with emotion as they listen to the familiar, plaintive 
lea, 

. A boy’s best friend is his mother. 


It was the comedian who led us by these homely ways ; and, 
if we are still ‘ incorrigibly theatrical,’ let us at least acknowledge 
that we learnt something more than mere sentiment from his 
over-soulful and emotional example. 

Across the mist of years there floats the memory of a vigorous 
attack upon the Drury Lane pantomime made in the pages of the 
World by its editor, Edmund Yates, an attack which raised a 
cloud of dust at the time. Yates protested, in effect, that the 
latest banquet provided by Sir Augustus Harris was harmfully 
indigestible for children, and that the humour was of the com- 
monest music-hall description. The leading comedians of the 
‘Lane ’ were Harry Nicholls and Herbert Campbell, and Nicholls 
at once got in a telling return shot by declaring that he had never 
appeared on a music-hall stage in his life. It was a purely verbal 
score, however, for his wit, quick and incisive though it might 
be, was indisputably of the back-chat order. As for Herbert 
Campbell, his humour expressed the last word of the old tradition 
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—broad, mellow, domestically intimate. These two ‘hardy 
annuals ’ preserved at Drury Lane something of the spirit of the 
stock company, which had been long kept alive by the Vokes 
Family. One Christmas-tide Nicholls played the man’s part and 
Campbell the woman’s ; next year the réles were reversed ; but 
whichever wore the petticoats, the fun was genuine, if plebeian, 
and Yates was quite wrong in pretending that children did not 
enjoy it. Asa matter of fact, they revelled in it, even if Nicholls’s 
innuendoes about supper at Rule’s went over their heads, or 
Campbell’s reference to a double perambulator fell a little short 
at their feet. And there was no reason why they should not 
enjoy it. It had a flavour and a tang. Nicholls was the man or 
woman about town; Campbell was the frank vulgarian. If 
Nicholls was the King, it was clear that he had married beneath 
him ; when it was his turn to be Baroness, he showed good cause 
why the lady should be ashamed of being seen in public with her 
husband. They bickered and back-bit, snapped and slapped ; 
their married life held up a mirror to half the uncomfortable 
households in suburbia. The vintage of their wit was Bass and 
Guinness rather than Corton and Veuve Clicquot ; but it was the 
public’s daily beverage, and the public knew it for its own. For 
my part, I doubt if it was a bit worse for children than the 
sentimentality and crime of to-day’s American films. And, at any 
rate, it was a home product, in the direct line of descent from the 
farces of Madison Morton and the historic horseplay of Richard- 
son’s booth. 

In the process of change, of course, it fell out of fashion ; and 
in the last days of Drury Lane pantomime, under Mr. Arthur 
Collins, the fun, if neither so fast, nor so furious, was certainly 
more refined. George Graves and Will Evans, resting, like the 
young lady of the spider, upon a friendly tuffet, and vying, one 
against the other, in recollection of ‘ happy days,’ kept certainly 
a little closer to the wind under reefed sails, but were subtler in 
suggestion than in fact. And, after many days of gross and gin- 
soaked womanhood, there appeared in the person of Mr. Neil 
Kenyon a Scottish comedian, who could represent a middle-aged 
female whose fun was innocent of vulgarity—an innovation so 
quickly and so eagerly accepted by the audience that even the 
most conservative of managers must have realised that the knell 
was sounded at last of twins and mothers-in-law, dress-improvers, 
brickbats, and flannelette underwear. In fact, the old ‘lion 
comique ’ was no more, and Miss Nellie Wallace, a woman among 
women, was soon to reign triumphantly in his stead. 

There remain the animals—a full, companionable menagerie ; 
to the children, perhaps, the crowning glory of King Pantomime’s 
Court, No pantomime was complete without its dog or cat ; 
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and, if the story was Dick Whittington or Puss in Boots, the cat 
was the real hero, and got the longest round of applause when, in 
the final procession, he marched in, all by himself, with a gigantic 
bow of pink ribbon round his neck. I cannot count how many of 
Whittington’s cats I have heard mewing in hunger by the mile- 
stone on Highgate Hill, but I think they must have run the 
gamut of the fur-market—tabby and tortoise-shell, black, white, 
and a nondescript brindle—and for natural skill and ingenuity 
they were the best-played parts in the cast. There was a real art 
in animal-acting, and the supply of artists equalled the demand. 
I came to London too late to see the Conquests in the old Surrey 
Theatre across the river ; but I do not doubt that they were the 
champions of their time. Indeed, their passion for theatrical 
gymnastic was so strong that it could not be confined to the 
Christmas season, but overflowed into the spring and autumn 
programme of melodrama. There was one lurid nightmare, 
called Forever, in which George Conquest played a man-monkey, 
which climbed to the flies, dived into the scene-dock, and filled 
the imagination with I know not what of horrible and visionary 
revenge. 

But the best animal-actor that ever I saw was Charles Lauri, 
and the most lovable creature he ever acted was a collie, called 
Tatters. That was a masterpiece of interpretation, and made the 
fortune of one of the prettiest Christmas shows that ever stirred 
a childish audience to laughter and to tears. It was at the 
Lyceum, thirty-seven or thirty-eight years ago, and the panto- 
mime, called Santa Claus, was a simple, unaffected retelling of the 
legend of the Babes in the Wood, with all the music-hall and 
conventionally pantomimic elements swept away. Kitty Loftus 
was the boy babe—I have forgotten the name of the girl; and 
they both played the children like children, mischievous, happy, 
and sentimental. Tatters, the collie, was their favourite dog ; 
he followed them everywhere, and slept in their room at night. 
On Christmas Eve they hung up their stockings for Santa Claus 
to fill; and Tatters, having no stockings, made shift with his 
pillow-case. Father Christmas came down the chimney with his 
sack of toys, and of course he had not forgotten Tatters. There 
was a parcel of dog-biscuits as big as a trunk ; but when it came 
to opening the presents in the morning Tatters was observed 
to be brooding over his with tail between his legs. Dog-biscuits 
were not much of a Christmas treat, and the babes had more than 
one huge box of chocolates. ‘ What d’you say, Tatters ? ’ asked 
the boy babe ; ‘ change your biscuits for my chocolates? No; 
certainly not !’ But when the dog began to whine, the children’s 
hearts relented, and soon Tatters had eaten so many choco- 
lates that he was rolling on the floor, and the sharp, cross 
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governess (Mr. Victor Stevens) administered medicine from a 
gallon bottle. 

Then there was a Noah’s ark, with a live procession of 
animals ; and when Tatters saw the conventional wooden dog, 
with his brown and black splotches of paint and curled tail, he 
went growling for him on the spot, broke off the tail, and laid it in 
triumph at his master’s feet. Of course, he accompanied the 
children into the wood when the wicked robbers carried them 
off; and then came the crucial scene of the play. The robbers 
approached the babes, and Tatters emitted a long, low growl. 
The children in the dress-circle sat forward breathless, their eyes 
popping out of their heads. One of the robbers seized the boy 
babe, the other seized the girl. Tatters was at the throat of the 
ugliest and lustiest at once. There was a tremendous fight, 
gurgles, barks, falls among the reeds, the flash of steel, and 
faithful Tatters rolled over dead. It was too much for the 
children in the auditorium—half of them were in tears ; and the 
box-office received so many letters of protest from distracted 
parents that a change had perforce to be made forthwith. Lauri 
could not abandon his fight, or even his heroic sacrifice, but at 
the end the susceptibilities of his young admirers were soothed. 
There was a gorgeous transformation scene, after the approved 
fashion ; and, high above the glimmering steps that led to the 
heart of fairyland, a rosy bower, in which the babes were revealed, 
one on either side of Tatters, their arms around his neck, and his 
tail wagging once more, as it had not been known to wag since 
he suffered from that greedy surfeit of chocolates. Once more 
loyalty had its full reward ; and young idealists who hoped, like 
Whyte Melville, to meet their dumb friends at the gate of heaven 
were comfortably reassured that the choicest place in fairy- 
land had been reserved for the dog who was ready to die for his 
master. 


Well, these are childish imaginations, I cannot tell whether 
they would appeal to the nursery to-day ; though I suspect that 
childhood is much the same from generation to generation, and 
that the old tales have still their ancient power, told in the mystic 
twilight of a winter’s evening, or translated into terms of vision 
under the changing influence of limelight and lampblack. Much, 
of course, of the old machinery of pantomime has long since been 
packed away into the lumber-room of the past ; even the least 
sophisticated schoolgirl would be unmoved to-day by the glamour 
of the dark scene, having once drunk deep of the enchanted 
waters of the cinema. The film has made an end for ever of 
transformation scenes and star-traps, of stolen sausages and pur- 
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suing policemen, of revolving doors and roaring rallies. Any 
village child can get a more exciting entertainment every Saturday 
afternoon in the year, and need not pay more than fourpence 
for the treat. But I have long believed that a season of full houses 
is awaiting the manager who has the courage to stage a version 
of one of the simplest and most human fairy stories, with all the 
traditional impedimenta of pantomime left out, and the story 
told, in the spirit of Peter Pan, for the story’s sake, as it first 
appeals to the fancy of childhood. There is an infinity of romance 
in the Odyssey of Dick Whittington ; and if a popular novelist, 
like Charles Garvice, could make a fortune by telling the tale of 
Cinderella over and over again in different settings, why should 
not the original setting, faithfully and artistically interpreted, 
hold its own with interest in the three hours’ traffic of the stage ? 
For the old stories are always new—just because their sentiment 
is eternal ; and sentiment, of one sort or another, can never be 
rooted out of human nature. The Court of King Pantomime is 
almost dissolved ; yet even this broken bundle of recollections 
has set one old courtier wondering whether the spirit of his reign 
may not yet linger, like the Sleeping Beauty awaiting her Fairy 
Prince, perhaps even in the least charted and most impenetrable 
wilderness. Meanwhile, we of the old order may rest content to 
cherish the symbols of a fond and tarnished loyalty. A king of 
shreds and patches, of pasteboard, tinsel, and the jester’s bauble, 
our merry monarch led us on a merry road; and still in the 
kingdom of memories and dreams the tradition of his phantom 
rule will come fluttering back at Christmastide, and the lights 
will burn a little brighter for the sprinklings of his genial torch. 


ARTHUR WAUGH. 
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THREE CENTENARIES 


‘OwEN MEREDITH.’ ‘MARK RuTHERFORD.’ C. S. CALVERLEY 


THE pleasant custom of marking what we term ‘ centenaries’ 
provides an opportunity of recalling the lives and work of once 
notable people now in the state of being forgotten except by the 
few students who preserve an interest in ‘ period’ books. The 
great stars of literature are, of course, in no danger of obscurity ; 
but with writers of the second or third rank eclipse, partial or 
total, has often occurred during the twenty, or more or less, 
years that have elapsed since their deaths. Of the seven 
Pleiades born in 1831, three only are destined, I think, for 
some measure of enduring fame, though it is futile to prophesy, 
for who can foresee the verdicts of posterity? These three 
are ‘Owen Meredith’ (Robert, first Earl of Lytton), ‘ Mark 
Rutherford,’ and C. S. Calverley. The remaining four of my 
stellular group—John Wise, George Manville Fenn, Amelia 
Edwards, and Edmund Yates—have but little hope of ultimate 
survival, though they all accomplished good and valuable work 
scarcely seventy years ago. 

Edward Robert Bulwer Lytton, born on November 8 at 
36, Hertford Street, Mayfair, was the only son of Bulwer-Lytton, 
the novelist, by his marriage with Rosina Wheeler; their 
daughter, Emily, was more than three years older, and both 
children were brought up amid the discordance and warfare of 
their parents and never knew aught of the normal life of happy 
childhood. Mrs. Bulwer did not nurse either of her children, 
and for the first six months of his life Robert Lytton was relegated 
to vicarious nourishment provided on the top floor of his ‘ home.’ 
Indeed, his very arrival seems to have been an accident, since 
his father had declared that one baby was enough and that 
‘nothing is so ludicrously uninteresting as an author with a 
large family, at least of legitimates.’ But born, and quite 
legitimately, the future poet was, and, though all the omens 
were antagonistic in his upbringing, the boy was destined to 
become one of the most remarkable and versatile men of his 
generation. Few have touched life at so many points, have 
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enjoyed such variety of interesting experiences. Obviously, it is 
impossible to present in a short article all the ramifications of 
such a full and eventful career, and I must confine myself to 
Robert Lytton’s aspect as an author. 

In the first place, all the melancholy of ‘Owen Meredith’s’ 
early but best poems, as exemplified in the volumes entitled 
Clytemnestra, The Earl’s Return, and Other Poems (1855), and 
The Wanderer (1857), verse composed when still in his teens and 
early twenties, was a reflection of the sad and lonely circumstances 
of his boyhood, though his naturally bright and brilliant intellect 
at the same time expressed itself in irony and a somewhat 
mordant sense of humour—so evident in The Portrait and 
Resurrection and Last Words of a Sensitive, Second-rate Poet. 

It is, of course, the prerogative of youthful poets to be 
melancholy and pessimistic, but seldom can one of the mournful 
band have expressed his melancholia so completely, and finely, 
as Robert Lytton did in Earth’s Havings :. 


Weary the cloud falleth out of the sky, 
Dreary the leaf lieth low. 

All things must come to the earth by-and-by, 
Out of which all things grow. 

Let the wild wind laugh and whistle 
Aloof in the lonesome wood : 

In our garden let the thistle 
Start where the rose-tree stood : 

Let the rotting mass fall rotten 
With the rain-drops from the eaves : 

Let the dead past lie forgotten 
In his grave with the yellow leaves. . . . 


And again the hawthorn pale 

Shall blossom sweet i’ the Spring : 
And again the nightingale 

In the deep blue nights shall sing : 
And seas of the wind shall wave 

In the light of the golden grain : 
But the love that is gone to his grave 

Shall never return again. .. . 


Mrs. Bulwer had finally separated from her husband in 1836, 
and for the next two years she lived in Ireland with her children. 
They were removed from her charge in 1838, when Robert was 
six years old. Mother and son did not meet again until twenty 
sad years had gone by, for he was forbidden by his father from 
communicating with his mother. She sent to him, when he was 
a boy of fifteen, a watch and chain with a miniature of herself 
attached, but the parcel was returned to her by the father’s 
agent with the order that nothing of the kind was desired. 
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Bulwer-Lytton was as implacable in his domestic relations with 
those who had offended him as Edward Moulton-Barrett. His 
daughter, as a child, when she heard her father’s voice would run 
and hide herself, and if she was compelled to meet him addressed 
him as ‘ Mr. Bulwer,’ and her mother lavished her affections on 
her pet dogs. Poor Emily Lytton died of typhus fever, at the 
age of twenty, in a lodging-house at Pelham Terrace, Brompton, 
and her tragic death, amid conditions of neglect, caused fresh 
recriminations between the parents, each blaming the other. To 
Robert Lytton her untimely end was the crowning sorrow of his 
sad boyhood—he was now but sixteen. He had lost the only 
relative whom he had loved and who had loved him, the 
companion of his few happy days as a child, before he was sent 
to school at the age of eight. Her gentle memory he recalled 
_ more than once in his poems : 


A little longer in the light, love, let me be. The air is warm. 

I hear the cuckoo’s last good-night float from the copse below the Farm. 

A little longer, Sister sweet,—your hand in mine—on this old seat. 

In yon red gable, which the rose creeps round and o’er, your casement 
shines 

Against the yellow west, o’er those few sinuous, melancholy pines. 

The long, loud day is nearly done. How silent all the place is grown. ... 


God bless you for the tender thought which only upon tears could rise. 
God bless you for the love that sought to hide them in those drooping eyes, 
Whose lids Ikiss . . . poorlidsso red, but let my kiss fall there instead. ... 
’Tis eight years since (do you forget ?) we set those lilies near the wall : 

A blue-eyed infant, you! Even yet I seem to see the ringlets fall— 

The golden ringlets, blown behind your shoulders in the merry wind. 


Robert Lytton was educated at Harrow and Bonn, and he 
began his career in the world of diplomacy early, for he was 
scarcely eighteen when he went to Washington to act as private 
secretary to his uncle, Lord Dalling, the British Ambassador. 
After work in Florence and at The Hague, he was appointed first 
attaché at Vienna in 1860, and he held higher diplomatic office 
at the Courts, successively, of Denmark, Greece, Portugal, Spain, 
and again in Austria, until he was secretary to the Embassy in 
Paris, 1872. He married, in 1864, Edith,? daughter of the Hon. 
Edward Villiers, and in 1873 he succeeded to the barony of his 
father. In 1858, when he was twenty-six, he had a brief reunion 
with his sad mother. Unhappily, the reunion was not a success, 
the two were incompatible, and it would seem that Lady Bulwer- 
Lytton, contrary to an undertaking, attempted to undermine her 


2 The Countess of Lytton is still living, and the children of the marriage 
were the present Earl of Lytton, the Hon. Neville Lytton, Lady ‘ Betty ’ Balfour, 
Lady Constance Lytton (the Suffragist), and Lady Emily Lutyens. 
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son’s friendly relations with his father. Whatever the cause, 
Robert Lytton suddenly left his mother at Luchon. She saw 
him in Paris on her way home, and after that they never met 
again for the remaining twenty-four years of her lonely life: but 
he made her an allowance of {200 a year during the last septenary. 
So, in 1858, ‘ Owen Meredith ’ returned also to a lonely life, and 
his sad poems. 

In 1860 appeared Lucille, the curious but picturesque attempt 
to render a novel in the form of rhyming anapestic couplets, 
The story told was interesting and its detail elaborate, but 
Lucille was not Don Juan and Lytton not a Byron when he 
essayed to tell a long story in rhyme. In 1861 the young poet 
isszed, with Chapman and Hall, a volume entitled Serbski Pesme, 
or National Songs of Servia. The origin of the poems was left 
rather obscure by the author in his introduction. He intimated 
they were not translations or paraphrases from original native 
songs, but simply a 


rude medium through which to convey to other minds something of the 
impression made upon my own by the poetry of a people amongst whom 
literature is yet unborn. . . . I will only add of the contents of this little 
volume that, whether they be weeds or wild flowers, I have at least gathered 
them on their native soil, amidst the solitudes of the Carpathians, and 
along the shores of the Danube. 


The little book, in its magenta covers, and its author received a 
terrible trouncing in the Saturday Review (March 23, 1861), when 
some very learned critic suggested that ‘Owen Meredith’ had 
never been to Servia and did not even understand the language 
of that country, and that both the poems and the erudite 
introduction were copiously borrowed from a recent book 
published in Paris, Poésies Populaires Serbes, translated from the 
original by Auguste Dozon (1859). 

It was quite wrong, however, to think that ‘Owen Meredith ’ 
had not been in Servia, for he twice visited the country in 1860, 
first as acting Consul-General and again when upon a special 
mission to prevent the renewal of hostilities between the Servians 
and the Turks. He replied to this hostile review very humbly 
and courteously in the edition of Serbski Pesme which appeared 
in 1869.” 

There was an interval of eight years before the appearance, in 
1869, of his next works of importance, Chronicles and Characters 
and Orval, or the Fool of Time, the latter claiming to be the sole 
presentation in English literature of the spirit of the great Polish 


® Osgood’s American edition, 1877, of Serbski Pesme was entitled ‘The 
National Songs of Servia, Translated by Owen Meredith: Omne meum: Nihil 
meum.’ It is catalogued under ‘ Dozon’ at the British Museum. 
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school of mystical poetry inspired by the destruction of Polish 
independence. The particular theme paraphrased was that of 
Nieboska Komedya (The Infernal Comedy) of Count Sigismund 
Krasinski, but Lytton’s ambitions in this work were far wider, as 
may be read in the long and weighty preface of fifty-eight pages, 
In a way he foreran the great achievement of Thomas Hardy in 
The Dynasts, for Lytton utilised supernatural machinery, and 
presented the historical continuity of events by means of two 
vast panoramic visions ; Spirits and “ Voices’ enact Chorus : 


‘ By the rights that from wrongs we have wrung, 
By the power that on pain hath been nurtured, 
We, who were strangled and hung, 
We,—who were fettered and tortured, 
Limbs that were galled by the gyve, 
Flesh that was burned in the fire, 
Bodies once buried alive 
In the midnight and mire, 
We arise in the fulness of time : 
And, for robes, in our wrongs we array us, 
Who are judges at last of the crime 
Which the sons for the fathers must pay us. 
For the guilty too late is repentance 
Now that we, who were victims, are fates : 
And Satan our terrible sentence 
To execute waits.’ 


Lytton’s next book, Fables in Song (1874), contains many 
charming things in his most characteristic style, for he was at his 
best in narrative little poems rather than in the formidable epics 
he at times essayed. Quite lovely is The Thistle in this volume, a 
Hans Andersen-like tale in rhyme ; The Blue Mountains, a glimpse 
of the mirage of Life, and Only a Shaving are also worthy of 
remembrance. In 1885, ‘Owen Meredith’ returned to the big 
epic, this time of modern life, Glenaveril, which in ‘ six books,’ or 
rather two closely-printed volumes, did not meet with success, 
for the time had gone by for political satire on this large scale. 
The short songs of After Paradise (1887) were far more welcome, 
for here once more sang the poet’s early lyrical grace of sadness 
and passion : 


Far in the southern night she sleeps ; 
And there the heavens are husht, and there 
Low murmuring from the moonlit deeps, 
Faint music lulls the dreamful air. 
No tears on her soft lashes hang, 
On her calm lips no kisses glow, 
The throb, the passion, and the pang 
Are over now. 
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But I? From this full-peopled north, 

Whose midnight roar around me stirs, 
How wildly’still my heart goes forth 

To haunt that silent home of hers. 
There night by night, with no release, 

These sleepless eyes the vision see, 
But all its visionary peace 

But maddens me. 


His final volumes of poetry were entitled King Poppy (which 
had been begun as far back as 1875), marked by lively, ironic 
humour, and his own favourite work, and Marah, both being 
published posthumously in 1892. Apart from his poetry, Lytton 
was an admirable writer of prose. His diplomatic despatches are 
said to be models of their genre. His unfinished biography of his 
father, The Life, Letters, and Literary Remains of Edward Bulwer, 
Lord Lytton (1883), was in the grand manner, full of picturesque 
detail, as all biography worthy of the name. But it is as a 
poet that Robert Lytton will be remembered, even though he 
cannot clear his poetry from the oft-repeated charges of un- 
originality and that he borrowed too freely from the ideas and 
the phraseology of his great predecessors and contemporaries. 
Certainly it would be easy to draw up a remarkable list of his 
echoes from other poets. There would be his Tannhduser from 
Tennyson, his Desire from Shelley’s To Night ; his ‘ Farewell, 
and yet again farewell, and yet Never farewell’ from Byron’s 
Fare Thee Well, and most undeniably Poe’s Haunted Palace was 
next-door neighbour to Lytton’s Deserted Palace. The rugged, 
turgid splendour of Longfellow’s King Robert of Sicily was also 
assimilated, and given forth some six years after in Lytton’s 
Genseric. 

His dramatic lyrics in the manner of Browning sometimes 
seem like parodies. Thus Two Out of the Crowd certainly pro- 
vides irony : 

Your scissors and thimble, and work laid away, 
With its silks, in the scented rose-wood box ; 
The journals, that tell truth every day, 
And that novel of Paul de Kock’s. 
The flowers in the vase, with their bells shut close 
In a dream of the far green fields where they grew 
The cards of the visiting people and shows 
In that bowl with the sea-green hue. 


Your shawl, with a queenly droop of its own, 
Hanging over the arm of the crimson chair : 
And, last—yourself, as silent as stone, 
In a glow of the fire-light there. 


And what can be said of that introduction of the gibus ? 
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At Paris it was, at the Opera there ;— 
And she look’d like a Queen of old time that night, 
With the wreathéd pearls in her raven hair, 
And her breast with the diamond bright. 
Side by side in our box we sat, 
Together, my bride betroth’d and I: 
My gaze was fix’d on my opera-hat, 
And hers on the stage hard by. 


Putting aside these semi-parodical verses, I do not think that 
‘Owen Meredith ’ deliberately culled the flowers of greater poets : 
that would have been too absurd and jejune for a man of his 
literary standing who had given his own memorable lines, original 
and true, to the world : 


Genius is master of man, 
Genius does what it must, and Talent does what it can. 


Ay, there are some good things in life, that fall not away with the rest, 
And of all best things upon earth, I hold that a faithful friend is the best. 


The poet who wrote those words of life and death : 


The strife is over now. . . . And we fought bravely .. . 
And we be all dead men. And those tall towers 

We built are fallen, all our banners torn, 

All our swords broken, all our strong watch-fires 
Quench, and in death have we been left forlorn. .. . 


The dead forever are the dead, I know. 
And this my harp—lI know not when, alas ! 
But all its strings were broken long ago, 
Save one, which time makes tough. The others were 
Of sweeter tone, but this sounds more intense. 
And for my name, some say it is Despair, 
And others say it is Experience. 
And, in simple contrast, a sad little romaunt such as this : 
This heart, you would not have, 
I laid up in a grave 
Of song : with love enwound it, 
And set wild fancies blowing round it. 
Then I to others gave it : 
Because you would not have it. 

Resemblances to other poets there are in the work of Lytton ; 
as a lover of the beautiful he held unconsciously in his mind 
beautiful phrases and cadences he had heard or read, in the same 
way as the mind’s eye retains the vision of beautiful scenery. 
Sounds and scenes remain alike in the poets’ armoury, and are 
taken out and used when the mood calls. 

Side by side with his withdrawn poetical life Lytton pursued 
his great public career. He was Viceroy of India, 1876-1880, 
proclaimed Queen Victoria as Empress of India at Delhi in 1877, 
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and was created Earl of Lytton in 1880, Distinguished in all 
aspects of manhood, and handsome, in the lighter chronicles of 
his life one may recall the passion he inspired in the unruly and 
flamboyant bosom of Ouida. 

Poetry occupied his mind to the last. He died very suddenly, 
in Paris, from an aneurism of the aorta, on November 24, 1891, at 
the age of sixty. He had been writing poetry all that last day 
and was so occupied when the end came, thinking perhaps of 


the dead and gone, bright-eyed Desires 
Whose beauty lights no more my dwindled — 
Here, sitting lone beside forsaken fires. 


A priori it would suggest an extreme contrast to pass from the 
romantic personality of Robert Earl of Lytton and the splendours 
of European courts and Gothic Knebworth to the sombre, self- 
analytical temperament of William Hale White and the somewhat 
drab annals of provincial dissenting communities in Bedfordshire. 
Yet there are points of contact apart from the topographical facts 
that Knebworth and Bedford are in the same district of England 
and that the same calm scenery was familiar to both writers. 
Both Lytton and Hale White were unhappy in adolescence, with 
the result that the mind of each was tinged at the outset with 
that melancholy and spiritual unrest which found expression in 
their literary work. Lytton, of course, tended more to the Plea- 
sures of Melancholy—romantic regrets for what was lost or 
unobtainable and the beauty that was often but the poet’s dream : 
Hale White, a prose poet despite his assertion that he could not 
write poetry, voiced resentment and protest against the miserable 
experiences of his young manhood which the imaginative pessi- 
mism of his mind coloured more darkly than the actual circum- 
stances warranted. But the poet in him often rose finely above 
the blackness of his mental cloud-land, and no other writer has 
presented with more beautiful pictorial language the charm and 
quiet loveliness of his native district. 

White’s paternal ancestors had lived in Bedfordshire for many 
generations. His mother, a Chigwell, came from Colchester, and 
her mother had been born a Hale and was also a native of that 
town of antiquity and oysters. Here is the source of the future 
author’s second name, Hale ; and, personally, I think that the 
town depicted as ‘C——’ in The Autobiography of Mark Ruther- 
ford (chapter iii.) was Colchester, for the geographical description 
of the place as some ten miles distant from the sea tallies there 
but would not be correct for Bedford, which is generally assumed 
to be ‘ Cowfold.’ In the same connexion, the scene of Mark 
Rutherford’s later pastorate ‘ in the large, straggling half-village, 
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half-town of D——, within about ten miles of me,’ was un- 
doubtedly Dedham. 

But it does not follow from these identifications that Hale 
White was himself a pastor in Colchester and Dedham chapels. 
Commentators of the author’s work have made the mistake 
of taking The Autobiography of Mark Rutherford as the actual 
autobiography of Hale White : it is not so, of course. He intro- 
duced many of his own experiences, and even more of his thoughts 
and sensitive temperament and mental disturbance, of that time 
in his early life ; but this book is only the autobiography of Hale 
White to the extent that David Copperfield and Jane Eyre, 
respectively, are the autobiographies of Dickens and Charlotte 
Bronté. 

The father of Hale White was William White (1807-82), a 
remarkable man. At the time of his son’s birth he was a book- 
seller in Bedford, carrying on his business and living likewise in 
an old house by the bridge across the Ouse ; and one of the joys 
of ‘ Mark Rutherford’s’ boyhood was every morning, at eight 
o’clock, to see and hear the Bedford ‘ Times’ coach, with its four 
prancing cream-coloured horses, come dashing and jingling over 
the bridge. The elder White specialised in old and theological 
works in his shop; he was very well read himself, and would 
declaim from memory long passages from Milton and Byron ; a 
great admirer of Cobbett, as a speaker he was termed ‘ Cobbett 
without the vulgarity.” He was more of a reader than a vendor 
of books, which accounts for his serious failure in business in 
1854, when he left Bedford: he fully paid his creditors in time. 
Through the help of Lord Charles Russell, he was appointed door- 
keeper at the Houses of Parliament. His son, Hale White, was 
very happy as a schoolboy. He was at Bedford Modern School, 
1841-2. In those halcyon days he could purchase twenty fine 
English apples for one penny, to take with him on the rambles he 
loved by the banks of the river, where was fishing and bathing, 
followed by lying naked in the sun to get dry, while in the winter 
the river and long reaches of the marshlands provided wonderful 
skating. And at home there was to tend his comfort a faithful 
old nurse, Jane, of the school of Peggotty: weekdays were de- 
lightful, but not so Sundays. For his parents belonged to the 
strict sect of Independent Calvinists, and Sunday was ‘a season 
of unmixed gloom.’ The self-pitying accounts he draws in The 
Autobiography of Mark Rutherford of the Sabbath observances in 
Bedford of the ‘forties, with family prayers at home and three 
services in chapel, and no secular reading or diversions of any kind, 
and only cold meat to eat, have been taken by some students of 
his work as a picture of darkest England in the Barbaric Age of 
early Victorianism, and they believe that all such cruelties were 
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swept away by the flood of twentieth century culture and 
‘flapper’ freedom. But Hale White’s catalogue of Sabbath 
grievances leaves me quite unmoved, for I remember exactly 
similar rules and ordinances in force fifty years after the date he 
was describing—that is to say, I experienced them in the early 
‘nineties and in a Church of England environment ; and I have 
no doubt that many young Wesleyans and Baptists endure the 
same ‘ tortures ’ even unto the present day. The Autobiography 
of Mark Rutherford is, of course, a record of spiritual travail of one 
who is supersensitive and with his ego too prominent : otherwise, 
how would he remember, what no doubt was an actual experience 
at Dedham, and retell thirty years later, that he had been asked 
at dinner if he would take ‘ potatoes or cabbage’? It is true 
that, in a few beautiful words, he indicates the ‘ wettish’ walk 


home had its consolations : 


Just before I reached home the clouds rolled off with the south-west 
wind into detached, fleecy masses, separated by liquid blue gulfs, in which 
were sowed the stars, and the effect upon me was what that sight, thank 
God, always has been—a sense of the infinite, extinguishing all mean cares. 


But the fact remains that he had been unduly affected and 
depressed by trifles in the experiences of his young manhood. 
It is indeed indicated that Mark was at times the victim of 
monomania. Perhaps his most poignant experience was that 
frequent tragedy of youth—the never realised dream to find the 
ideal friend to whom could be freely offered the overflowing 
chalice of the love and sympathy of a lonely heart. How sadly 
he expressed his longings : 

The desire for something like sympathy and love absolutely devoured 
me. God knows that I would have stood against a wall and have been 
shot for any man or woman whom I loved . . . but nobody seemed to 
wish for such a love, or to know what to do with it. Oh! the humiliations 
under which this weakness has bent me. Often and often I have thought 
that I have discovered somebody who could really comprehend the value 
of a passion which could tell everything and venture everything. I have 
overstepped all bounds of etiquette in obtruding myself on him, and have 
= my heart even toshame. I have then found that it was all on my 

- If I had been born a hundred years earlier, I should have 
a this burning longing to the unseen God and have become a 
devotee. . . . If anybody who reads these words of mine should be 
Offered by any young dreamer such a devotion as I once had to offer, and 
had to take back again refused so often, let him in the name of all that is 
sacred accept it. It is simply the most precious thing in existence. Had 
I found anybody who would have thought so, my life would have been 
Pg into something which I have often imagined, but now shall never 

ow. 


There, without doubt, Hale White speaks of himself ; and though, 
as I have already indicated, the Awtobiography must not be 
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taken as a literal recital of his own life, I think that work faithfully 
reflects his experiences of the time when, at the age of seventeen, 
he entered the Countess of Huntingdon’s Training College for 
Independent Ministers at Cheshunt, for his parents had decided 
that he should become a.pastor of their faith, though he inclined 
to the calling of art, like his brother, who had been a painter and 
aroused the interest of Rossetti and Ruskin in his work, before 
his early death quenched his gifts. It was at Cheshunt that 
Hale White discovered Wordsworth and a philosophy of life and 
Nature which paved the way for his expulsion from the later 
training college he had passed to, New College, St. John’s Wood. 
There followed the years as a minister, and then the episode at 
Stoke Newington, in 1852, when Hale White had obtained a post 
as master in a second-rate school for boys, where on his first night 
panic fear overcame him as he gazed upon the ruined fields and 
hedges, which had just at that date become the prey of the 
suburban builder, the dreary landscape lit by Tennyson’s distant 
‘ light of London flaring like a dreary dawn.’ 

He was given his discharge from the school-ushership as he 
wished, and after a time obtained employment with Dr. John 
Chapman, that curious physician and publisher who owned and 
edited the Westminster Review. Hale White resided in Chapman’s 
house and combined place of business at 142, Strand, where the 
former had a quiet little room looking over the river to the 
Surrey hills. At this date there was also living in the house, as 
assistant editor of the Westminster Review, Mary Ann Evans, the 
future George Eliot. She was twelve years older than White ; 
she was kind to the shy and sensitive youth, and would encourage 
him to talk about books and his own aspirations. He has related 
of her at that time: ‘I did not know what she was. I knew 
that she was not only endowed with extraordinary genius, but 
with human qualities even more precious.’ Owing to his 
constitutional diffidence he let her go out of his life, and he did 
not renew the friendship in after years. She died in 1880, the 
year before the publication of The Autobiography of Mark 
Rutherford, wherein George Eliot figures as Theresa, and where 
are some authentic echoes of her conversation. John Chapman 
is the Wollaston of that book. White had the offer of a partner- 
ship in Chapman’s business, but he declined it and accepted 
instead a clerkship in the office of the Registrar-General at 
Somerset House. This was in 1854, and two years later he 
married, at the age of twenty-four, Harriet, daughter of Samuel 
Arthur, described as a maker of dress-trimmings. Mrs. White 
was very musical, a pupil of Sir Charles Hallé. The eldest of 
her five sons became Sir William Hale White, the physician of 
Wimpole Street, and there was one daughter. 
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In 1858 Hale White was transferred to the Admiralty, where 
he later attained the post of director of contracts. Thus over 
twenty years of life in the Civil Service passed away, and then 
when he was just on fifty years of age he wrote The Autobiography 
of Mark Rutherford (1881); Mark Rutherford’s Deliverance fol- 
lowed in 1885 and The Revolution in Tanner's Lane in 1887. In 
this trilogy he achieved the most remarkable and verisimilous 
presentation of non-conformist life in England during the middle 
of the nineteenth century that is ever likely to be attempted ; 
for he combined with his finely written narrative a moving study 
of spiritual unrest and travail and an intimate, piteous self- 
confession and reprobation which rank it with the greatest works 
of self-revelation : his is a Discipline rather than an Apologia. 
It would not be correct to say he wrote these books when his 
mind was under a cloud, but his mind was in a state of tremendous 
excitement and disturbance, and in 1887, when his triple task 
was completed, he told a friend how he had suffered ‘ eleven 
months of terrible depression taking the form of all kinds of 
distressing forebodings and delusions.’ Like his great fellow- 
countyman, Bunyan, before him, he had to pay the price for 
creation. But he found some anodyne, it would seem, in work 
and love for others: ‘Somehow, after many errors, I had once 
more gained a road, a religion in fact, and one which essentially 
was not new but old, the religion of the Reconciliation, the 
reconciliation of man with God.’ 

The Autobiography of Mark Rutherford has won enduring 
fame *: Hale White’s later novels are not nearly so well known 
—Miriam’s Schooling (1890), Catherine Furze (1893), and Clara 
Hopwood (1896)—though they merit praise for their clever studies 
of varying types of womanhood and delightful scenic glimpses 
of Bedfordshire and the home counties. 

Hale White retired from the Civil Service at the age of sixty, 
and at this time, 1891, his first wife died. He married, in rgrt, 
Dorothy Vernon, daughter of Horace Smith, the well-known 
London police magistrate. His last years were spent at The 
Cottage, Groombridge, in Kent, where he died on March 14, 
1913, at the age of eighty-one. 


Charles Stuart Calverley, who was born on the same day as 
William Hale White, presents a mind, life, and literary achieve- 
ment vastly different from the aspects we have been regarding in 
the author of ‘Mark Rutherford,’ and, indeed, from those of 


* There have been twenty-five editions or impressions of this work, I am told 
by Mr. Simon Nowell Smith, to whom I express my thanks for his Bibliography 
of the Works of William Hale White. 
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“Owen Meredith’ also, for the only link between Lytton and 
Calverley is that both were at Harrow. Calverley experienced 
none of the sorrow and melancholy of these, his two near, 
contemporaries. His was a happy life, with no anxieties, either 
of the mind or of money, and so he exemplifies the truth that 
only those who have suffered much can reach the higher range 
of art and transmute their experiences into song and lovely prose. 
For though C, S, Calverley is supreme in parody, that is not one 
of the highest expressions of literature, and all his friends and 
critics are agreed that he never realised or fully exercised his 
great natural gifts. His life was singularly uneventful even for 
a literary man. Born at Martley, in Worcestershire, on Decem- 
ber 22, 1831, he was the son of the Rev. Henry Blayds, and Blayds 
remained his surname until he was just twenty-one, for it was 
not until 1852 that his family resumed their original cognomen 
of Calverley, an ancient Yorkshire stock, one of whose members 
was that lurid Walter Calverley who murdered his two young 
sons, was pressed to death at York in 1605, and three years later 
had his sanguinary career presented in The Yorkshire Tragedy, a 
play at one time attributed to Shakespeare. The mother of the 
future parodist was 2 Meade of Chatley, in Somerset. At Harrow, 
where Blayds entered at the age of fourteen, he is described as a 
curly-haired, bright-eyed boy, smiling and of a most happy 
disposition, a favourite of all, though he rather kept aloof from 
his school-fellows. He was a blend of mental brilliance and 
daring ; he was a finished Latin versifier, and in Greek he 
displayed a most retentive memory, for on one occasion an 
imposition of the first book of The Iliad was learned by heart in 
the course of a night, though a week had been given for the 
expiation of the task. All through his youth he had the most 
amazing predilection for jumping. At Harrow he jumped the 
stone steps of the Old School, an oblique distance of 21 feet, and 
at Cambridge, in Green Street, he successfully emulated Dick 
Turpin, who leapt over a horse and cart when impeded by them 
on his flight. The highwayman was mounted on a magnificent 
horse, of course ; but Calverley, ‘ with his cap and gown on, and 
his hands in his pockets, and with a very short run, cleared the 
astonished steed, and alighted smiling on the other side.’ 

Blayds had first gone to Oxford as a Balliol scholar; but 
at this period he suffered from an inordinate sense of humour 
and was known as ‘ Unsanctified Intellect.’ He was in constant 
conflict with the authorities on points of discipline ; he was too 
‘redolent of the weed’ in chapel, and kept dogs in spite of a 
strict prohibition. 

During his second year at Oxford he was abruptly asked 
to leave. He had just won the Chancellor’s Prize for Latin 
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Hexameters in 1851, and as these prize poems are printed the 
ebullient young author sent his manuscript to the press headed, 
‘Carolus Stuart Blayds, e coll Balliol, prope ejectus.’ He 
proceeded in October 1852 to Christ’s College, Cambridge, where 
the more sober atmosphere brought about an entire change of 
behaviour. He was now docile and never embroiled with masters 
and dons, and with this passing of his wild phase and energy 
there commenced that indolence already noted. But he worked 
well, mainly at his favourite exercise of Latin and Greek 
composition, and displayed marvellous polyglot powers. He 
translated Lycidas into Latin hexameters and all the pathos of 
the old Scotch ballad, John Anderson, My Jo, John, into Greek 
anacreontics. Of his personal appearance at this time there is a 
glimpse from the pen of Sir Walter Sendall : 


Short of stature, with a powerful head of the Greek type, covered 
thickly with crisp, curling masses of dark brown hair, and closely set upon 
a frame whose supple joints and well-built proportions betokened both 
speed and endurance—he presented a picture of health, strength, and 
activity. In disposition he was unselfish, and generous to a fault ; without 
a trace of vanity or self-esteem. 


He was already at this period: giving rein to his gift of ironic 


humour and banter in rhyme which was to bring him fame in 
the course of a few years. Beer was composed at Cambridge in 
the stately cadences of Byron’s Don Juan : 


O Beer! O Hodgson, Guinness, Allsopp, Bass | 
Names that should be on every infant’s tongue. 
Shall days and months and years and centuries pass, 
And still your merits be unrecked, unsung ? 
Oh ! I have gazed into my foaming glass, 
Anr wished that lyre could yet again be strung 
Which once rang prophet-like through Greece, and taught her 
Misguided sons that the best drink was water. . . . 


But hark ! a sound is stealing on my ear— 
A soft and silvery sound—lI know it well. 

Its tinkling tells me that a time is near 
Precious to me—it is the Dinner Bell ! 


O blessed Bell! Thou bringest beef and beer, 

Thou bringest good things more than tongue may tell : 
Seared is, of course, my heart—but unsubdued 
Is, and shall be, my appetite for food. . .. 
Such power hath Beer. The heart which Grief hath cankered 
Hath one unfailing remedy—the Tankard. 


Calverley was an elfin jester, a Puck who made fun of the 
self-important and ostentatious. Even his laughter had this 
ring of elvish mockery. In his rhymes he would commence with 
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some beautiful symbol of Nature and in two lines pass to a 
picture of the super-dignified in an undignified condition ; 


The dew is on the roses, 
The owl has spread her wing ; 
And vocal are the noses 
Of peasant and of king : 
‘ Nature in short reposes’ ; 
But I do no such thing; 
Pent in my lonely study 
Here I must sit and muse ; 
Sit till the morn grows ruddy, 
Till, rising with the dews, 
“ Jeameses ’ remove the muddy 
Spots from their masters’ shoes. 


Or in the dire fate of the Poet at the persecution of the Fly we 
find self-complacency routed by humblest medium : 


Round the Poet, ere he slumbered, 
Sang the Fly thro’ hours unnumbered ; 
Sauntered if he seemed to doze, 

O’er the arch that was his nose, 
Darting thence to re-appear 

In his subtly-chambered ear : 

When at last he slept right soundly, 

It transfixed him so profoundly, 
Caused him agony so horrid, 

That he woke and smote his forehead 
(It’s the course that poets take 

When they’re trifled with) and spake. . . . 


Like Thackeray and Meredith, he had his own particular 
Spirit of Comedy, a sort of comic philosophy of life, though he 
did not moralise in the style of Thackeray or provide such 
involved comic retributions as Meredith envisaged for his 
Willoughby Patterne and Countess de Saldar. But of course his 
canvas was smaller, and his touch infinitely lighter when he 
smote his victims with his jester’s bladder—even in that extreme 
exposition of the absurd, his invocation to the beadles of the 
Burlington Arcade : 


Yes, ye are beautiful . . . 
And O! forgive me, Beadles, if I paid 
Scant tribute to your worth, when first ye stood 
Before me robed in broad-cloth and brocade 
And all the nameless grace of Beadlehood. 
I would not smile at thee—if smile I could 
Now as erewhile, ere I had learn’d to sigh : 
Ah, no, I know ye beautiful and good. .. . 


It was only occasionally that he flicked more sharply, as in 
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that most brilliant of all his parodies, The Cock and the Bull, for 
he did not like the pretentiousness and intentional obscurity of 
Browning’s The Ring and the Book and its tiresome Latin tags ; 
and Jean Ingelow’s simple use of Nature and scenic symbols was 
not to his taste : 


In moss-prankt dells which the sunbeams flatter 
(And Heaven it knoweth what that may mean— 
Meaning, however, is no great matter) 
Where woods are a-tremble, with rifts atween. 


Many of Calverley’s parodies were written in the favourite 
metre of Bon Gaultier, who, of course, burlesqued the rhythms 
of Locksley Hall. So, too, does the Cat in Calverley’s inimitable 
retrospect sing : 

They call me cruel. Do I know if mouse or song-bird feels ? 

I only know they make me light and salutary meals. 


And in that most amusing of all the author’s lines, to the Italian 
organ-grinder, the metre is diversified with that peculiar blend of 
the humorous with the solemn which is Calverley’s most delightful 
characteristic : 
Grinder, who serenely grindest 
At my door the Hundredth Psalm, 
Till thou ultimately findest 
Pence in thy unwashen palm. 


He had an immense facility of rhyme. He offered forty-six 
words or sounds rhyming with ‘trees,’ and thirty-three with 
‘play.’ His parodies, with examples of his other work, were 
published in two little volumes entitled respectively Verses and 
Translations (1862) and Fly Leaves (1872). They had, and still 
have, an immense circulation. His translation of Theocritus 
appeared in 1869. Calverley became fellow of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, in 1858, and a barrister of the Inner Temple seven 
years later, after his marriage with his first cousin, Ellen Calverley, 
of Oulton, Yorkshire. It was at Oulton that he had a dangerous 
fall on the head when skating, which caused concussion and the 
failure of his health. In course of time Bright’s disease super- 
vened, and he died on February 17, 1884, at 17, Devonshire Ter- 
race, Paddington. He was buried in Folkestone Cemetery. 

Calverley was but fifty-two, so the gay and merriest, and once 
the only athletic, of the three contemporaries died long before 
the melancholy ‘Mark Rutherford’ and the romantic ‘Owen 


Meredith.’ 
S. M. ELLIs. 
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THESE, in the hour the pound was falling, 
(Their legs, the nation noticed, black) 
Heard the trade-union caucus calling 
And took their orders—and the sack. 


Their speeches round the issue skirted ; 

They ‘ stood,’ but England stood them not. 
When Snowden snorted, these deserted 

And lost their grip of things—for what ? 
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